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The perfect gift for a girl 
with parties on her mind! 


International's 


“Sterling Hostess 


e “STERLING HosTEss”—set of salad forks and 
teaspoons. Can be bought two ways—4 of each, 
$32.60; 8 of each, $63.20. (Including Federal Tax.) 
Comes in attractive wooden case — beautiful for 
silver, doubles as a jewel box! Pattern shown is 
Blossom Time, International’s new, youthful de- 
sign. Available in all International patterns. 


F YOU'RE LIKE most girls these days, 
] you ve probably lvondy started collect- 
ing sterling for your hope chest. But wouldn’t 
it a more a to accumulate pieces that you 
could use now when you have a party? 

International’s new “Sterling Hostess” 
idea makes it possible for you to start your 
set on a modest scale, yet have enough eleam- 


ing silver to use for company right away! 


With salad forks and teaspoons, you'll al- 
ways have the right silver for serving refresh- 
ments to your crowd —and just think how 
proud you'll be of your own exquisite Inter- 
national Sterling! 

You'll eventually want place settings, of 
course. And you can always buy them minus 
the salad forks and teaspoons. Or, no matter 
how much silver you collect, you'll always 
need extras on those pieces. 

Why not hint to your relatives that a 
“Sterling Hostess” would make a _ perfect 
eift? (Or pamper yourself—buy it with your 
in ance or baby-sitting proc eeds.) See the 
“Sterling Hostess” at your silverware store. 
In all patterns, easy payment plans available. 


Copyright 1950, The International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn, All patterns made by The International Silver Co., in U, 
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by RUTH BAKER BOWMAN 


a Skymountain. By AMELIA ELIZABETH 
Watpen. William Morrow and Com- 
pany, $2.50. You won't like beautitul Robin 
Young at first. She is spoiled and over- 
bearing as she arrives tor her junior year 
at Skymountain in her pale-green converti- 
ble, her luggage crammed with Paris origi- 
nals. Robin has transferred to the Vermont 
College tor one reason: skiing. Under Sky- 
mountain’s famous coach, Adam Brown, she 
plans to become America’s best woman 
skier. Particularly overbearing is she to- 
ward one John Fifer, a rumpled under- 
graduate from New Hampshire who seems 
to dog her footsteps, and whose simple 
manners compare untavorably with the 
sophistication of Robin’s wealthy California 
beau. But when John is assigned as her 
special tutor in skiing techniques, she begins 
to develop a new appreciation of him. This 
book, in fact, is the study of Robin’s chang- 
ing values, for on the eve of the big Winter 
Carnival in which she is to ski, she learns 
that her family’s fortune has been wiped out 
and that she must quickly adjust to a new 
way of life. So that she can stay on at Sky- 
mountain, Robin sells most of her clothes 
and takes a job in a professor’s family, find- 
ing strength in the hills, in friends, and, 
finally, in herself. With its details of Vermont 
skiing, this book makes ideal winter-holiday 
reading. By the author of “Daystar,” ‘he 
recent AMERICAN Gir- serial, it is writien 
with a smooth, sure touch. 


AN Abbie Higgins, Young Group Work 

Executive. By CoNnsTaNCE RITTEN- 
HousE and Inis Vinton. Dodd, Mead and 
Company, $2.50. Ot special interest to 
AMERICAN Gir readers is this brand-new 
career story, written by Mrs. Rittenhouse, 
National Executive Director of the Girl 
Scouts, in collaboration with Miss Iris 
Vinton, of the Boys’ Clubs of America. As 
the book opens, we find a tired and discour- 
aged young Abbie Higgins on the point of 
tossing over her job as Girl Scout Field 
Director, in a town called Tyler, for a well- 
paying assistantship in a chic dress-shop. 
While Abbie contemplates this move, her 
story untolds in a series of fascinating 
Hashbacks. We watch her as # popular under- 
graduate at State U, helping earn her way 
with part-time work in a settlement house, 
in Ninon’s tashion shop, and with summer 
camp jobs. We see how her own abilities, 
interests, and experiences lead inevitably 
to a career that will help young people. 
Though at first Abbie’s family tease her about 
being a “do-gooder,” they are sympathetic 
as she applies for a job in Girl Scouting 
and goes off to Camp Edith Macy for the 
inspiring training course given to Girl Scout 
professional workers, and Abbie later dis- 
(Continued on page 41) 
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1. Heat 2 c. cooked diced chicken, 1 c. 
canned diced pineapple in double boiler 
top for 25 mins. Add % c. Real Mayon- 
naise, stir lightly with fork 5 mins. 





3. Chop % c. dates, }4 c. figs, 4 c. nuts. 
Add 14 c. Real Mayonnaise. Spread on 6 
slices of bread, no crusts. Top with slices 
spread with soft Nucoa margarine. 





5. Wrap in wax paper, store in refrigerator. 
Just before serving, cut in thirds. (Makes 
18.) Arrange around Chicken Salad. 


BEST FOODS - HELLMANNS 
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FREE! NEW BEST FOODS MENU PLANNER | 
| New, exciting, and easy recipes for every occasion! | 
| Only one to a customer. Clip this coupon and mail | 

it to The Best Foods, Inc., P. O. Box 942, Church | 

St. Station, New York 8, N. Y. | 

AG-M-5 
| 

Name | 

Address ; 

City Zone State l 


Delight her with different, delectable Pipin’ 
Hot Chicken Salad Dinner. Wonderful frosty- 
weather fare...that’s so easy for new cooks! 





2. Stir in }s c. chopped almonds: heap salad 
on greens. Sprinkle with % c. diced celery, 
4 c. chopped almonds. Serve hot. (Serves 
6.) Surround with Ribbon Sandwiches: 





4. Tint 3 ozs. soft cream cheese with green 
food coloring, blend with 2 tbs. Real 
Mayonnaise. Spread on 6 more slices, 
place on {ruit-filled sandwiches. 


A gem in the kitchen, 
Hellmann’s or Best Foods 
Real Mayonnaise is good so 
many wonderful ways. Thin 
it, vary it—it will never turn 
watery. Dreamy-smooth in 
sauces, golden-rich in soups. And watch 
your reputation soar when you use Real 
Mayonnaise as a binder in meat loaf or 
croquettes! Yes, you'll be a “gem in the 
kitchen” when you cook with versatile Best 
Foods or Hellmann’s Real Mayonnaise! 














“Teen-age skin troubles” led Marilyn Jean Munster, 
New Orleans High School Junior, to try Noxzema. “It was 
so effective in helping to control my oily skin,” she says, “that 
now Noxzema is my regular all-purpose beauty cream!” 


“My skin looked softer, smoother, cleaner — quickly 
—with the new Noxzema Beauty Routine,” says teen-ager 
Margery J. Howard of West Roxbury, Mass. “Greaseless 
Noxzema is my favorite make-up base, too—never ‘obvious’.” 


NATURALLY LOVELIER! 








SAVE THIS -----: 
1. MORNING 


Apply Noxzema over 
face and neck. With a 
damp cloth, “cream- 
wash’”’ just as you 
would with soap and 
water. Rinse. ‘‘Cream- 
washing” cleanses so 
thoroughly! 


Quick 2-Step Beauty Routine Developed by a Doctor 
Helps Heal Blemishes*—Bring You Fresher-Looking Skin 


Blemishes*. “I was trou- 
bled with blemishes* and 
Noxzema came to my res- 
cue,”’ says Carol Beck of 
Philadelphia. ‘Now I use 
Noxzema every day, before 
applying make-up and at 
bedtime. It helps keep my 
skin looking soft and 
smooth, and isn’t oily.” 
*externally-caused 


Money-Saving Offer 
For a limited time only, you can get the 
big 85¢ jar of Noxzema for only 59¢, 


@ Almost every young girl’s skin “acts 
up” at times. But, now—with just one 
greaseless, medicated cream — you can 
help your skin look naturally lovelier... 
and help keep it that way! 


Here’s All You Do 


Start using Noxzema Skin Cream today. 
Follow the quick 2-Step Beauty Routine 
described at the left. It’s as easy to do as 
washing your face. And it’s the finest 
kind of care for your skin. 


After drying, smooth on 
a light film of grease- 
less Noxzema for a pow- 
der base that gives your 
skin two all-day bene- 
fits. It helps heal blem- 
ishes* and helps pro- 
tect skin! 





‘di 


2. EVENING 
At bedtime, “cream- 
wash” with Noxzema 
again. How clean your 
skin looks! How fresh 
it feels! See how you’ve 
washed away make-up, 


Now, lightly massage 
Noxzema into skin and 
at a bit extra over any 
lemishes*. While you 
sleep, Noxzema helps 
heal — helps skin look 
softer, smoother. And 
it’s greaseless! 


the day’s dirt! 


Noxzema is a medicated formula. It 
not only helps keep your skin really 
clean, but it helps protect and helps heal, 
too. Its unique emulsion base helps sup- 
ply a light film of oil-and-moisture to the 
skin’s outer surface—which helps soften 
and smooth. And it’s greaseless! 


Developed by a Doctor 


A skin doctor developed the quick 2- 
Step Noxzema Beauty Routine. In actual 
tests, it helped 4 out of 5 women to love- 
lier-looking skin. See if it doesn’t help 
your skin look softer, smoother and fresh- 
er—more naturally lovely, too! 


plus tax—almost half again as much for 
your money as in the Small size! Get 
greaseless, medicated Noxzema today at 
any drug or cosmetic counter. 








MONEY SAVING OFFER 


on NOXZEMA 


Big 85¢ Jar 


Limited offer —stock up now! 


now 
only 
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~Flexible Flyer 


No wonder they go like a streak of 
lightning—they’ve got the sled with 
the famous flying eagle on it... a 
genuine Flexible Flyer! It turns 
twice as sharp as any other sled 
without skidding or upsetting. That 
means more control and greater 
safety. It’s built so strongly, 
it gives you winter fun year after 
year. Ask dad what he thinks about 
famous Flexible Flyers . . . then 
drop a hint about Christmas! 





SUPER- STEERING! 


{ i 
' ' 
Ordinary 
Sled Flyer 


Flexible Flyer’s full-arcing,deep-grooved runners 
permit turns twice as sharp as any other sled. 


LOOK FOR THE FAMOUS FLYING EAGLE 








S. L. ALLEN & CO., INC. 
40? Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
Write for a free Flexible Flyer puzzle for fun 








Bie List? title budget? 
\ 


1, Roomy “Tote-alongs”’: 
leather, velour-lined. $3.98. 


and green. $2.98. 


a “Stitch in Time” Kit: A grand Christ- 
mas-stocking stuffer! Thread, scissors, and 
needles in a compact, zipper-bound case. 
Comes in brown, navy, tan, and red. 


$3.50. Other kits from 49¢ up. 


. 7 Reed Sewing Basket: Has needles, 
thimble, and tape measure. Quilted rayon 
lining. Simulated leather cover in assorted 
colors. $2.98. Plastic-covered sewing box. 
Scissors and thimble. $1.00. 


Copyright, U.S.A., 1950, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. All rights reserved for all countries 


Sewing box 
that doubles as a jewel case! Simulated 
Polka-dot 
carry-all has removable tray. Red, blue, 


3. “Snip n’ Sew” Hits: Scissors set...3 
sizes in leatherette case. $8.95. Othets from 
$5.95. The 7” pinking shears, $4.95. 
Others, $3.95. Hand sewing needles of 


assorted sizes, leatherette case. $1.25. 


SOLVE YOUR CHRISTMAS 


CRISIS AT YOUR. 


SINGER. SEWING 


CENTER 


4. Miniature Machine for Sis: It really 
sews ... not just a toy! Works easily, and 
it’s safe, too! Grand for doll’s clothes. A 
wonderful Christmas thrill for the pig- 
tail set! $12.75. 


I 
“ cl 


PLAY SANTA TO YOURSELF TOO! 


* If you love lots of beautiful 
“am clothes, a little Yuletide strategy 
\! : can help you achieve miracles 
with a wardrobe! 
The strategy: drop a hint in the right 
places . . . get Dad to slip $8 into your 
Christmas stocking, and enroll in the 
SINGER Sewing Course. 


With SINGER lessons you learn to cut, 
sew, and style. You turn out a “bell- 
ringer” in the process . . . and it’s fun to 
sew clothes for any occasion! 

(If subtle hints don’t work, this might 
do the trick! Tell Dad that knowing how 
to make your own dresses will help clip 
the clothes budget in ha/f!) 


There’s one near you to serve you 


*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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‘Let Nothing You Dismay’ 


Aunt Kassie comes poking into 





my room with woolen strings, 


Heve's an old favorite—Pat Downing—back io auinaaee Which ddler ts heuer 
again, ina Christmas story you'll long remember 


DEAR JANIE: 

Imagine my despair and desperation! Guess who may be coming 
to spend the winter with us? My Great-Aunt Kassie. I guess she 
really is my great-great-aunt, on Mother’s side. Anyway, she is very 
old and very peculiar—Mother admits that, though she says she is 
the salt of the earth. Mother invited her without consulting the rest 
of the family. She went to Uncle Elkins’ funeral last week, and she 
said Aunt Kassie looked so lonely and sad, she just had to ask her. 

I have never seen her. She and Uncle Elkins were brother and 
sister. Neither of them ever married. He was crippled, and she took 
care of him, so Mother says she is a saint. They lived all their lives 
in the house they were born in, way back in the hills on Little 
Wittle Creek. Mother said that when she was a child she stayed 
with them all one summer, and played in the creek and had black- 
berry dumplings and fried chicken every day. So she says she 
owes Aunt Kassie a long visit. But honestly, if Aunt Kassie 
accepts, I think I'll jump off the roof or into the well. Because 
Mother had agreed that I could have a house party at Christ- 
mastime, and if Aunt Kassie is here, that’s out. Mother is a 
noble character, but so impulsive. You have a small family, 
so you don’t know what it’s like to be beset with relatives. 

Of course, in some ways it’s jolly, but right now it’s 


anything but. Your loving friend, 


Pat Downing 
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Dear Janie: 

She is coming, alas! We got the letter today. 
She writes in a very peculiar way. Mother shed 
tears when she read the letter—tears of joy, I 
guess. Or maybe of regret. Mother really leads 
with her chin. On top of having to cope with 
Father's arthritis and his temper, and all the 
other things like hog killing and magazine sales- 
men and P. T. A. and Tommy’s tonsils, she will 
now have Aunt Kassie to wait on. It makes me 
boil. Aunt Kassie has several relatives besides 
Mother, and one of them is married to a rich 
man and lives in Florida. So I said to Mother, 
“It looks like Cousin Lillian should be the one 
to have the visit. Florida is so healthy for old 
people in winter.” But Mother laughed, and 
said that an aging relative was about the last 
guest Cousin Lillian was looking for. Then, as if 
it were a mere trifle to ask, she said, “Pat, if you 
don’t mind, I'd like to give Aunt Kassie your 
room while she is here. It has the sunny south 
windows in it, and the open grate. You won't 
mind taking the back room just for that long, 
will you?” 

So I told her I wouldn’t mind, which couldn’t 
be further from the truth. The back room, if 
you remember, is the catchall. The sewing ma- 
chine is in there, and an old dress form, an 
ironing board, and a few odds and ends of fur- 
niture. The two little windows face the north, so 
never a ray of sunshine enters it, and the furnace 
sends up only a few feeble puffs of heat. Tom- 
my’s room is lots better, but he is having such 
trouble with his tonsils, he can’t be put out. 

I guess I looked downhearted, anyhow, for 
Mother said brightly, “I'll have all the things 
that are in there stored in the attic, and I'll put 
up some fresh curtains and paint the floor.” I 
didn’t protest, but if Mother had asked me to 
lend her the left ventricle of my heart, it 
wouldn't have been too different. Because you 
know how I adore my room. Today I went in 
and began taking down my photographs of you 
and my other friends, my nnants and pro- 
grams and basketball trophies—all the dear junk 
that makes it my room. 

Mother thanked me, and then she opened a 
trunk in the attic and unearthed a framed pic- 
ture of the Coliseum at Rome, another of Robert 
Burns’ birthplace, and some Godey prints; also 
two pink-flowered vases for the mantel, and a 
wreath of flowers under glass that are made, if 

ou will believe me, out of human hair. All that 
stuff belonged to Father's mother, but Mother 
said it will give my room a homey look to Aunt 
Kassie. 

So now Mother has gone to town to get new 
window shades, and I’ve been talking to Sandy. 
We haven't had a disagreement in weeks, and 
I’m proud of how well he is running his father’s 
farm while his father is sick. I told him my 


troubles, but to my surprise, he was not very 
sympathetic. He said Mother must be very un- 
selfish, which left me to infer he thinks I am 
the reverse. Which annoys me no end. I'd like to 
know how he would feel if his mother moved 
him out of his beloved room and invited a 
crotchety old relative to take-it over. I don’t 
know if I'll have a date with him this Friday 
night or not. I may go to the show with Dan 
Marshall if he asks me. I think he will. He asked 
me last Friday and I told him I had a date. 
So he said he would call me again. 

I guess you think I have a venomous disposi- 
tion, Janie. But I have to let off steam to some- 
one, and you are the most sympathetic person. 
No one else takes your place. How I wish you 
would move back from Arizona! 

Your ever-loving friend, 
Pat Downing 


Dear Janie: 

Tomorrow is Saturday, and Mother and I are 
going to Little Wittle Creek to get Aunt Kassie. 
It is sixty miles from here, and far from any 
railroad or bus line. So a car is the only way 
she can get here. 

Today Mother put the finishing touches to 
my room, and fixed the bed with the company 
sheets and the white bedspread. So tonight I 
will sleep for the first time in the back room. 
It looks less like a cell since Mother and I 
cleaned it up and I put some of my personal 
belongings around. But still it is drear. 

Incidentally, I don’t have a date tonight. 
Dan has a date with Ruth Hughes, and Sandy 
didn’t call me. So here I sit, hohumming. I have 
been memorizing some lines from “Paradise 
Lost.” Which reminds me that in chapel this 
morning, the speaker talked about charity be- 
ginning at home. By charity, he said, he didn’t 
mean giving to the poor, which is what I always 
thought charity was. He said he meant showing 
patience and love, even when people drive you 
nuts. He seemed to be looking right at me when 
he mentioned the treatment of old people in the 
family. But I guess that was a coincidence. 

Thanks for your letter. Your plans for Christ- 
mas sound wonderful. If I could write a good 
soap slogan and make a thousand dollars, I'd 
accept your invitation to hop on a plane and 
spend the rest of the winter with you. 

Well, I'd better stop now and take a bath, 
roll up my hair, eat an apple, and so to bed. 
In order to get up with the sparrows and go 
to get my great-great-aunt. Grrr! 

Your ever-loving friend, 

Pat Downing 

P. S. I love my parents, don’t think I don't. 

And you are the only one I can utter a mutter 

to. I don’t intend to mention Aunt Kassie’s 
visit to Sandy again. P. D. 
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Dear Janie: 

This is Sunday, and I can use a day of rest after yesterday. What a 
day! We got up at the crack of dawn and started for Aunt Kassie’s. 
It was a chilly day, but bright. Even though this is November, we 
haven't had a killing frost yet, so the drive up to the top of the ridge 
was beautiful. The trees looked like bonfires. Or like the burning bush 
in the Bible, as Mother said. But the roads got worse and worse all 
the nf I thought we would have to swing in on a grapevine at 
the last. 

The house, when we got there, was old and unpainted, but very 
friendly looking. The yard goes right down to the creek, and it is 
filled with bridal wreath and lilac bushes. We parked the car at a 
perilous angle. If the brakes had failed, it would have been washed 
down the creek. We started up the old brick walk to the house, but 
before we got there the front door opened and a little old lady, who 
looked just like the witch in “Hansel and Gretel,” opened the door. 

Mother cried, “Hello, Aunt Kassie! Here we are!” and rushed up 
the steps, with me following. She introduced me, and Aunt Kassie 
gave me a good looking-over. Her face is all wrinkles and her lips 
are puckered and her hair is a scanty wisp. But her eyes are bright, 
like a bird’s. She gave me a little peck and we went inside. 

Janie, that house is a sight. “The Old Curiosity Shop” atmosphere. 
It is filled to the eaves with all manner of clutter. Aunt Kassie brushed 
some catalogues off one chair and a cat off another, and invited us 
to sit down. 

“Tll bet you're a-starving, after that long drive,” she said. “I'll 

you a bite to eat. It won't be a minute.” 

“No, no, Aunt Kassie,” Mother told her. “We’ll stop at a sandwich 
shop on the way back. All we want is for you to get ready now and 
let us put your things into the car.” 

“Why, Mary, I don’t reckon I ought to leave here,” Aunt Kassie 
said. “The old place would go to wrack and ruin if I did.” (It has 
gone already, if you ask me.) “And my hens and my cow wouldn't 

now what to think.” 

Mother glanced at me. Her eyes said, “Be patient.” Then, in the 
same tone she uses in talking to Peterkin she said, “Now, Aunt 
Kassie, you know your neighbors have promised to take care of the 
ow and the chickens for you. And think how nice it will be in a 

nace-heated house through the winter. We've got your room all 
eady for you. We're not going to let you back out on us now.” 

Aunt Kassie didn’t answer for a while. She just sat and rocked. 

en she sprang up and went to the kitchen. We could hear her 
juttering and mumbling to herself, and after a while she put her 
ead in the door and said, “Come now and have a bite to eat.” 

It was more than a bite. It was a full-fledged country dinner, and 
ate like a timber wolf. When we had finished, Mother said firmly, 
‘Now, Aunt Kassie, let Pat wash the dishes and I'll help you get 
eady.” 

al Kassie looked confused. “Mary,” she said in a solemn voice, 
‘I haven’t been off this place a night in thirty years.” 

“All the more reason you should go home with us,” Mother insisted. 

“Could I take my cat, Mary, and my bird?” she asked, and her 
bright little eyes glittered with tears. 

“Why, of course,” said Mother, though I think she was a little 
aken aback. 

Well, it was two thirty before we got started home. You should 
ave seen that car! Everything but the kitchen stove was in it. Aunt 
Kassie, dressed in the fashion of 1900, sat on the back seat, the cat 

her lap, the bird in his cage at her feet. She was surrounded by 
itcases, bags, boxes, and bundles of every description. We looked 
ike the Noahs. (Continued on page 38) 
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I am worried tonight, because I think Aunt Kassie 
overheard me talking on the telephone to Suzie 
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A heart-warming story of wild turkeys, a feud, and Christmas at Flying Crow Ranch 


Em Deneen and Kip O'Malley rode up the steep 

side of the canyon called John’s Pocket. On the 
back of Em’s saddle was tied a sizable wild turkey 
which Kip’s ten-gauge shotgun had brought down. Em's 
white-footed sorrel was edgily resentful of his feathery 
burden, and Em patted his neck as she scolded, “Simmer 
down, Pal O’ Mine. This is our Christmas dinner you're 
taking home for us.” 

Years ago Kip O'Malley, a woebegone orphan of twelve, 
had come to the far-flung Flying Crow ranch to ask for 
a job, and Em’s Uncle Haze had mothered and fathered 
Kip, even as he had Em after her parents died. It had 
become a Christmas ritual on the ranch that Kip should 
provide the turkey and that Em should ride with him 
when he went after it. Em and Kip had always worked 
and played together, squabbling amiably. They stilt did, 
though both would, before very long, be leaving their 
teens behind them. 

Once they were up and out of the canyon, the two 
riders paused on high, level ground to give their mounts 
a breather and to gaze at the panorama of prairie. Em’s 
tanned cheeks were as red as the flannel shirt she wore 
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under her windbreaker, for the wind blowing over the 
snowy plains had a chill bite. 

In the distance were the staunch, red-roofed buildings 
of their own Flying Crow ranch. To the left lay the 
Lathrop’s Slash T ranch, and, a little to the right, lay the 
huddle of flimsy, unpainted buildings of the homesteader 
who, with his ever-increasing brood, was trying to wrest 
a living from prairie sod. “The Homesteader Halls,” the 
ranchers had labeled them when they first came, and 
the name still stuck. 

Em asked soberly, “Kip, whatever started the feud be- 
tween the Lathrops and the Homesteader Halls?” 

Kip shook his head. “Doggoned if I know! It started a 
number of years ago—something about Lathrop’s bull 
getting into the homesteaders’ sweet corn, or maybe it 
was the homesteaders’ cows getting into the Lathrops’ 
alfalfa stacks. I'll bet they don’t know themselves what 
started it. But now it’s bitter.” 

Em said wistfully, “You know, Kip, I’ve been wondering 
if we couldn’t have a big Christmas dinner and ask Maw 
Lathrop and Windy, and the Homesteader Hall family, 
too?” 

“Simpler just to stick your head in a nest of wildcats.” 
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ch 
the “But they used to be friends. Maw Lathrop used to call 
| Mrs. Homesteader Hall, ‘Mary,’ and help her make over 
ings clothes for the children. Remember that Christmas they 
the got together and made me a frilly party dress, when J 
the was in the eighth grade?” . : 
der “Well, don’t plan on them making you a dress together 
rest this Christmas.” ; 
the “Oh, Kip, I didn’t mean that. But we're so far away 
and from town and everything—” : 
“You can’t run cattle and be next door to a picture 
be- show or a supermarket.” 
“Nobody wants to be,” Em retorted heatedly. “What 
od a I meant was that our three places used to be such a 
bull friendly, visity triangle. But now, if I stop at the Home- 
odie steader Halls’, they're jealous if they've seen me coming 
‘ops from Lathrops’. And the other day in Buffalo Fork, I 
vhat asked Maw Lathrop for her recipe for plum pudding, and 
; she bristled up and said, ‘I thought you were getting 
ring recipes from those Iowa upstarts. Em’s laugh bubbled 
Maw over. “It’s been eight years since they came from Iowa.” 
ily, “It’s getting harder and harder to stay neutral,” Kip 
< agreed. 
ats. “But Christmas is a time for opening hearts and for- 
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getting feuds,” Em mused. “Look, Kip, you won't need 
me to help chop ice out of the north water hole. I’m 
going to stop and ask Maw Lathrop about coming over 
for Christmas dinner.” 

“You'd better soften her up, gal, before you hand out 
an invitation which includes the homesteaders.” 

“I will,” Em promised. “Maw Lathrop has a warm 
heart, and maybe she doesn’t know that Homesteader Hall 
had to leave home and get a job carpentering in the city 
to get money for grub and seed, and how hard it is for 
his wife and kids—” 

Kip interrupted, “I'll stop by later—just in case Maw 
Lathrop has a pot of coffee on the kitchen stove and 
some doughnuts handy.” 

Em rode on to the Slash T. But she never got as far 
as Maw Lathrop’s kitchen. 

For, as she dismounted in the sideyard, she saw 
young Windy Lathrop outside the blacksmith shop, sharp- 
ening an ax on the grindstone. Windy, tall and gangling, 
was the only one of the big Lathrop family left at home. 
He had come rightly by his nickname. Kip O’Malley al- 
ways said, “Windy can blow harder and faster than the 
wind.” Maw Lathrop, a woolen scarf pulled over her 
graying hair and cushiony shoulders, stood on the lee 
side of the building. Near by, a pair of gray geese picked 
happily at some scattered corn. 

Now Windy appealed to Em. “There ain’t no sense 
in actin’ so sentimental about killin’ a goose, is there? As 
I says to Maw, it wouldn't be Christmas without some- 
thing in the roastin’ pan.” 

Maw Lathrop wiped away her tears on a corner of her 
scarf. She said shakily, “You know, Em, geese get at- 
tached to each other. They grieve if one is— I've had 
Minnie and Mickey here for three years, and—” 

The grindstone sang briefly as Windy touched up the 
ax. Windy, the glutton, the braggart! “Shucks, I could’ve 
gone up to John’s Pocket and picked off the fattest turkey 
there, if I hadn’t a got snow-blinded in that last blizzard.” 

Maw Lathrop said helplessly, “If it doesn’t storm 
Christmas Day, Dolly and her family will drive over, 
and I suppose—” 

That remark forestalled Em’s invitation for Christmas 
dinner. 

One of the geese came close and picked gently at Maw 
Lathrop’s gold wedding ring. She said, around a sob, 
“It was such a bad spring when I hatched them—I had 
to keep them in the kitchen. They follow me around, and 

eat out of my hand—” 

Windy flexed his arm. “Now, Maw, we got to get this 
over with. You just go in the house with Em, and I'll 
catch one. I think Minnie would be tenderer—” 

Em felt in her own heart Maw Lathrop’s anguished 
spasm, and heard herself saying, “No, don't, Windy! I 
brought you a wild turkey. Kip and I were up in John’s 
Pocket and—and I stopped by with this one.” Her fingers 
worked at the rawhide ties that held the turkey to her 
saddle. 

“Oh, Em!” Maw Lathrop cried, as Em pressed it into 
her hands. “I can’t thank you enough. I know I’m just a 
silly old woman to carry on so. 

A dog's bi rking made Em look up. Kip O’Malley was 
riding over a prairie ridge. Em’s one thought was to fore- 
stall him before he could give it away that the turkey 
had been intended for Flying Crow consumption. She 
muttered something about Kip being in a hurry, and 
galloped off to meet him. 

Kip looked at her in surprise. “What, no coffee? No 
doughnuts? How did your softening-up process go?” 

“I forgot all about “it,” Em confessed. 
Kip’s eyes rested on the back (Continued on page 36) 









































Treat yourself and your family to some of 


mas goodies. 


And as Christmas rolls around—when 

the spirit of giving and sharing is 
everywhere in the air—candymaking 
is a special joy. It’s nice to have some 
homemade sweets around during the holi- 
days to be enjoyed by you and your 
fanily and to be offered to guests who 
drop in. Candies you make yourself, 
when packaged attractively, also make 
most welcome gifts, for only a small out- 
lay of your time and money. There must 
ve many boys and girls you know—espe- 
cially those who may be confined to hos- 
pitals or sickbeds—who would welcome 
such a gift. And what about your favorite 
aunt or uncle, or those young cousins? 

One thing is sure, though—whether 
the candies are for home use or for gifts 
—you want them to be good to look at 
and good to eat. And candymaking can 
be a very tricky business. It requires 
skill, patience, and scrupulous attention 
to details. You can avoid grainy fudges, 
sticky caramels, and unhardened taffies 
by following directions exactly. 

A candy thermometer is one of the 
most helpful pieces of equipment you 
can have. If you decide to go into candy- 
making in a big way, by all means invest 
in one. They cost about $2.50. The cold- 
water test works, of course, but it’s more 
trouble, and not quite as exact. 

You sent us hundreds of luscious candy 
recipes, so that picking these few was a 
hard task. If we didn’t choose yours, try 
again another month. The Recipe Ex- 
change for March is now open, and the 
subject is “Hot Vegetables.” See page 
47 for details. 


PECAN ROLLS 
These rolls are rich and creamy when 
firm. You may drop the mixture by tea- 
spoons onto a cookie sheet dusted with 
confectioners’ sugar, pressing a single 
pecan on top of each, if you prefer. 


[: FUN TO MAKE CANDY any time. 
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CHRISTMAS CANDIES 


They're lush! Make some 


Conducted by JUDITH MILLER 
Drawings by Kelly Oechsli 


2 cups sugar % cup light corn syrup 
1 cup light brown sugar 1 cup cream 
1% cups pecan meats 


Combine sugars, corn syrup, and 
cream in a heavy saucepan over low 
heat. Stir gradually until sugars are dis- 
solved. Continue cooxing without stir- 
ring to 235° F., or until a small amount 
forms a soft ball in cold water. Remove 
from heat and beat until cool. Turn out 
on a board well dusted with powdered 
sugar. Knead until firm. Shape into sev- 
eral long rolls and press pecans on all 
sides. Slice in %” slices. 

Sent by 
Kay A. Jounnson, Emmet, Nebraska 


CARAMEL COCONUT ROUNDS 


These caramels are less expensive than 
some, because evaporated milk is used 
in place of cream. For kevping several 
days, or as gifts, wrap individually in 
cellophane or waxed paper. 


4 tablespoons margarine 
1/8 teaspeon salt % cup evaporated milk 

1 cup light corn syrup 1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup shredded coconut 


1 cup sugar 


Combine sugar, salt, and corn syrup 
in saucepan and place over low heat. 
Stir constantly until sugar is dissolved. 
Cook slowly until a small amount 
dropped in cold water forms a firm ball 
(245° F.) Add margarine and evapo- 
rated milk so gradually that mixture does 
not stop boiling, though it will drop in 
temperature. Cook rapidly, stirring con- 
stantly, to 242°F., or until a firm ball is 
formed in cold water. Remove from heat. 
Add vanilla and pour into greased, small 
muffin tins to depth of % inch. Sprinkle 
with coconut. Turn out when firm. 

Sent by 
Dea Brewer, Johnson City, Tennessee 





these Christ- 
as gifts, too 


CHOCOLATE BONBONS 


This is practically a foolproof recipe, 
and quite inexpensive. The bonbons are 
moist, nice in flavor, not too sweet. 


1/3 cup cocoa 1 cup evaporated milk 
Ya cup sugar 2 tablespoons shorten- 
Ye cup sifted flour ing 

Y% teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon vanilla 


1 slightly beaten egg 1 cup chopped nuts 


Mix together cocoa, sugar, flour, and 
salt. Combine egg and milk and add 
gradually to first mixture. Add shortening. 
Cook over boiling water, stirring con- 
stantly until mixture is very thick (like 
a stiff dough) and holds its shape. Re- 
move from heat and stir in vanilla. Place 
the nuts in a shallow pan, and drop 
teaspoonfuls of the hot mixture on 
them. Roll into balls well covered with 
nuts. Chill untill firm. Yield: about 3 
dozen. Sent by 

Jone Burnett, Gorgas, Alabama 


PECAN CRUNCH 


Carole says, “We found this when 
hunting for recipes that didn’t use much 
sugar. It’s delicious and easy to make.” 
1 cup brown sugar 


1 cup pecan meats 
3 plain chocolate bars 


1 cup butter or marga- 
rine 


Melt butter or margarine in saucepan. 
Add sugar, stirring until dissolved. Cook 
without stirring over slow flame until a 
small quantity dropped in cold water be- 
comes brittle (275-280°F.) Stir occa- 
sionally if mixture seems in danger of 
burning. Spread pecans in bottom of 
shallow pan, and pour mixture over 
them. Place the chocolate bars over mix- 
ture. Allow to melt, and spread evenly. 
When firm, turn out on flat surface and 
break into pieces. 

Sent by 
CarOLeE Sue Korn, Alva, Oklahoma 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Gifts for you—gifts for everyone—for the merriest of 
season's greetings. Here is our collection — a shopping guide 
for you to use. Take your choice, tie it with tinsel, and 


send it on its way to bring someone cheer on Christmas day 


2 
% 


Velvet and rhinestones in a petal Bright collection of rhinestones 


ealot by Capulets ($2.50), and versatile and crystals include a novel hair 


ascot tie by Glentex ($1.50). Einco’s 
' 


elip with double drop ($1*), 
circle pin of sterling silver a delicate teardfop necklace 
and rhinestones is $1*, All at ($3*) and matching bracelet ($2*). 


Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, D. C. All at Coro, 47 West 34 St., New York, N. Y. 








Gleaming brocade in Sally Mason's Black velvet with accents of gold! 


blouse ($4.95, Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, Dorset’s “ragamuffin” bag with compact, 


N. Y.) lends itself te Heineman’s sparkle- $3*. Belmo’s embroidered suspenders, 


tip velvet rose ($1) or Krau’s rhinestone $3. Both at Gimbel’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 


choker and bracelet ($2*). Joined, these Gold evening mitts are $2 at Wear 


form a necklace. Stampfer’s, Dubuque, Ia. Right, 244 Madison Ave., New York, N, Y. 





“Please add 20% Federol tax 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


7. FLAVOR ADDED 


9. SOCIAL SECRETARY 


8. GOOD GROOMING 


some forks for cold cuts, 


and lemon are $2.95 cc 
Write for them to Joanne Bent 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. % 


5. Handkerchiefs made of 
Irish linen are always a 
gift. Here are several for me 
women. Just $1 each, 


9. Permo’s  leatherbound 
ment book includes a large 
book, pencil, and a cos 
replaceable appointment 
$4 at Davison Paxon, 


10. Convenient for guests, am 
tray and coaster combined. © 


of eight is just $2.50 at Crane's 
419 East 57th St.. New Yorks 5 


Mail orders promptly filled, S:o 
addresses given are suflicic 
*Add 20% Federal tax to starred 
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11. EVENING AT HOME 


13. COLOR CO-ORDINATES 


BP ert velvet cape by Baar & 
irds. $3.71 at Macy's, New York, 
¥. Brighten with Einco’s jewel” 


20. SPANISH INFLUENCE 





5. KITCHEN MATCH MATES 


7. BRASS TRIVITS 


9. DAISY AND DAN 


2. SWEET SCENTS 


4. OLD AND NEW 


6. X MARKS THE SPOT 


8. SACHETED CHRISTMAS CARD 


10. SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS 


1, Miniature hurricane lamp 
comes a combined cigarette 
and ash-tray. The price is 
$1. At Art Colony Industri 
69 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


2. Dainty taffeta mitt with M 
night bath powder and tree of ¢ 
ored balls of bath oil are Tussy 
new “dollar”* values. Both a 
at Foley Bros. Houston, Teé 


3. Celanese’s plastic Dek-tuft in | 
little box bag. $1.29 at La Salle 
Koch, Toledo, O. Use with 
Werthley’s gold finished poe 
comb. $1* at Rich’s, Atlanta, & 


4. 1951 calendar scarf of silk 

Glentex. $2 at Marshall Field, C 
cago. Antique emblems dress up 
modern safety pin by Werth’ 
It’s $1* at Kresge’s, Newark, N. 


5. Look what you can get for 2! 
Fielderest’s kitchen package if 
cludes a hand towel, dish towelay! 
pot holders, dish cloths. At Field 

crest, 88 Worth St., New York, N. 


6. Clever nickel-plated bookm 
moves automatically as each pa 
turns. Adjust it to fit any sii 
book. Send just $1 to Joanne Ber 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. 


7. Copied from the Pennsylvan 
Dutch, these trivits are used 


hold plants, pots, and as hot plategg®®* 


They’re $1.95 each at Art Color 
69 Fifth Ave. New York, N. 


8. Just sign your name, paste 
stamp on the envelope and set 
a greeting to last. Gourielli’s sat 
and lace sachet card is $1.50* 
Sak’s Fifth Ave., New York, N. 


9. Figures with daisies for hea 
stems for legs and arms, emb 
dered in real situations on har 
kerchiefs by Klauber. Yours for § 
at Wanamaker’s, New York, N. 


10. Werthley’s Bronco Buster 
clasp and collar clip set ($1*) 
matching key chain with a 
harmonica ($1.50*). Both av 
able at The Hub, Baltimore, } 


Mail orders promptly filled. Ste 
addresses given are sufficie 


*Add 20% Federal tax to starred it 
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PPegsy Sage’s gay candy cane 
' th convertible lipstick and plas- 
ustrigggme case with three different -lip- 


‘I C for just $1 each, Straw- 
ge & Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa. 

» M ; 

ef i Bonnie Doon’s Lorny, an anklet 

Tussyaill Donshrink, wool-like orlon has 

th gumite feel of cashmere, the look of 


Te ora. $1.50, they’re available 
@ Famous Barr, St. Louis, Mo. 


J 





BS 


ft ing 11. BEAUTY BARGAIN . A “FIRST” R 
Salle gy) One-year diary #11-A698, $1. : . ner a 
ith qgeather memo and address books, ' 


rockmaen-A628, #11-A627, 50¢ each. 
ta, Gapnrite Girl Scout Equipment, 155 
44th St. New York, N. Y. 


i 4 

‘e . The antique fob of Karu’s 

ss up gymede “Scotch Pouch” for coins 

erthieymnd keys , clips to Debutant’s fake 

c, N. fpeepard belt. Yours for $2* each 
t McCreery’s, New York, N. Y. 


















for $i I 

ge igpe Shiny tinsel plane made in 43. NOTES AND DATA 14. THE CENTER OF ATTRACTION 
towelamtance carries a purse-size flacon ; 

Fie Jacqueline Cochran’s “Pursuit” 


k, N. Ypetfume. B. Altman, New York, 
NY., will have it for just $1.50* 





okm 
h pa Play ticktacktoe with this 


ny siggpracelet dangle. $1*. Adjustable, 
.e Benimeversible lariat to wear many 
a ays. $2*. Both are by Einco. 
i B. Altman, New York, N. Y. 
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ised ter Here’s a novel cap of rayon 

: plategmede with a separate scarf that 45. PRETTY “TREE” GIFT 

Colonygittons on for extra warmth over 

ON. ears. $2 at Campus Associates, 
® East 46th St.. New York, N. Y. 


paste 

id seni® Twin hobnail bottles of Friend- 
5 satmp’s Garden new bath cologne 
1.50* Shulton make a sweet gift for 


 N. very special person. $1.25* at 
irson Pirie Scott, Chicago, II. 





- hea 

embrom For men, a travel set by Shul- 

n har It holds shave creme, talcum, 

s for fter-shave lotion, all in a tangy, 17. JOCKEY SKI CAP 

:, N. n scent of famous “Old Spice.” acai 
$ $1.50* at Rich’s, Atlanta, Ga. 

ster 

1*) ame. A set of four dress hangers 

a re s a useful household gift. Of 

» av ded rayon-satin quilting, they 

re, Me in soft pastel shades. $1 at 
ger Sewing Centers everywhere 

d. Ste 


ifficie i orders promptly filled. Store 
sses given are sufficient 
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Tue Story So Far: 


Christine had persuaded her widowed 
mother to accept Cousin Retta’s offer to 
“take Christine and educate her,” and 
had left her home in Vermont to live with 
her two elderly cousins, a brother and 
sister, in the old family house on Brook- 
lyn Heights. The cousins had given her a 
comfortable home, good clothes, and her 
education. Cousin Felix, a warmhearted, 
understanding person, sympathized with 
Christine’s desire to make a career of 
writing. But Cousin Retta—once a fa- 
mous pianist, but now confined to a 
wheel chair by crippling arthritis—disap- 
proved proud 4 of the girl’s writing and 


PART 


IRE FIGHTERS still filled the 
Ps but Cousin Retta was al- 

ready lifting her head, throw- 
ing off Cousin Felix’s reassuring hand. 
When she spoke, it was as if the mo- 
ment of weakness, the weeping, the 
broken cries had never been. “Where 
is Lena?” she asked again, and at that 
moment Lena came in, half-dressed, 
hair disheveled. 

“It’s all over, Miss Henrietta,” she 
cried joyfully. “The Bollinger kids set 
a wastebasket on fire, that’s all. But,” 
she added with a chuckle, “half the 
fire wagons in Brooklyn came to put 
it out. Where’s that pup? Riding off 
on the biggest fire truck, I shouldn't 
wonder.” 

When things were quiet again and 
Christine was back in her room, she 
tried to return to her work. But it 
was Cousin Retta who occupied her 
thoughts. For one moment she had 
seen through the older woman’s hard 
protective shell, and it had been a 
moving sight. Haif-ashamed of the im- 


pulse to try to put the scene on Pe 


she drew a fresh sheet toward her. 
There had been drama in that mo- 
ment of revelation. Could she make 
it live in words? 

She had enrolled in a college exten- 
sion course in writing, as John had 
suggested, and would be in class on 
Thursday nights. When she had told 
Hugo about it, and added that she 
must keep two more nights each week 
for writing at home, he had been 
sulky about the whole thing. 

“You don’t feel the way I do,” he 
grumbled. “You don’t really care 
whether you see me or not.” 

“If you want me not to care,” she 
answered, “just keep on talking like 
that.” Hugo was penitent at once. 


os 


of her bookstore job. Hugo, a young man 
in love with Christine, also scoffed at her 
attempts to write, but the owner of the 
bookstore, John Summerfield, advised and 
encouraged her. At his suggestion, Chris- 
tine resolved to try to reach a more sym- 
pathetic understanding of Cousin Retta, 
whose strong will dominated the entire 
household, and was happy when her gift 
of a puppy seemed to delight the invalid. 
But she never realized the depths of her 
cousin’s unhappiness until the evening a 
fire next door threatened their own home, 
and Retta sobbed out, “What have I 
ever had that I didn’t lose?” 


FOUR 


They were walking by the lake in the 
park, and he pulled her closer. Should 
she push him away gently and stop 
that excited beating of her heart, or 
let him come nearer still and forget 
everything but his nearness? 

“Hugo!” she protested breathlessly. 
But she did not push him away. They 
sat on a bench by the lakeside. She 
must be in love, she thought, or her 
heart wouldn't beat this way. The fu- 
ture he was planning began to take 
shape for her, too. But when they 
stood at the foot of the steps at home, 
and Hugo assumed that she would 
give back to him the evenings she 
had said she must take away, she 
wavered for a moment, then said, “I 
think I do love you, Hugo. But I 
know I have to write, too. Now let me 
go. Good night.” 

She had meant to reread the final 
pages of the Humpback story before 
she went to bed, but her thoughts 
were of Hugo and the future. She sat 
idly at the desk, reliving the evening, 
the thrill of being loved. Perhaps 
Hugo was right. 

Next morning she laid the Hump- 
back story on John’s desk. She hoped 
it was better than her first story, “The 
Nick of Time,” which had come back 
from “Girls in Their Teens.” There 
had been a penciled note from the 
editor, a Miss Hardwicke, though, 
saying: “Sorry. It has some good 
points. Try us again.” 

She found her class stimulating, but 
not very specific. 

“I can’t do any of this for you,” the 
instructor said. “You have to do your 
own thinking.” 

John had said the same thing. Now, 
he told her he thought the Hump- 
back story was pretty good and sug- 


gested, “Try Miss Hardwicke at ‘Girls 
in Their Teens, again.” Christine 
sent the manuscript off the next day. 

She wrote regularly during the 
quiet morning hours at the shop. The 
evenings were harder to manage. 

“You never give up, do you?” she 
reproached Hugo one night. 

He came back with, “Trouble with 
you is you can’t face reality. You still 
think you're going to set the world 
on fire with something you write.” 

“Why shouldn't I?” she blazed, for- 
getting, as she often did, that first 
thrilling moment when she had told 
herself it would be better to live 
Hugo's life with him than to build 
one of her own. 

“TIl tell you why,” he said with con- 
siderable complacency, she thought. 
“You're going to marry me, darling. 
Remember that? We'll have a nice 
home in the best suburb we can find. 
Bet you'll have the best-kept house in 
town and the most contented hus- 
band. Because by that time you'll have 
forgotten all this writing stuff. Why 
not forget it now, and be happy?” 

Cousin Retta was all on Hugo's 
side. “I don’t know why Hugo bothers 
with you,” she said once. “Not many 
girls would take the chance you do of 
losing him.” 

Only Cousin Felix stood by Chris- 
tine. “Take your time, Christie. Don’t 
you let anybody rush you. If you 
marry Hugo, you've got to take him 
the way he is, and he'll have to take 
you that way, too. Don’t give up 
writing because anybody wants you 
to. Only if you find it’s not what you 
want yourself.” 

In a way, that was what the in- 
structor said about writing. Nobody’s 
problems were like anybody else’s 
problems. You had to do your own 
thinking. If two things didn’t go to- 
gether, you had to choose one of them. 
It did sound foolish to give up a good 
marriage because you wanted to do 
something that maybe you wouldn't 
ever succeed in doing. 

But was the real choice between 
Hugo and writing? Or was it Hugo 
himself she must decide for or against? 
She wished she could have a long talk 
with her mother, and she looked for- 
ward to her vacation, when she would 
go home to Vermont. But, in the 
meantime, as days and weeks went on, 
she found herself having to resist 
Hugo’s demands on her writing time. 

When they were together she had 
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fewer doubts. Hugo's smile was tender, his hand was warm and 
comforting on hers. But when she was away from him, the 
doubts came back. Was she being slowly squeezed into a place 
into which she did not fit? A sort of terror would seize her in the 
night. Someday Hugo would understand that she could not be 
what he had planned for her to be. How would he feel then? 

He had fought hard for her to give up going to Vermont, to 
go instead with him to visit his parents in Ohio. But Christine 
had been firm about that. 

“No, and that’s final. I want to see Mother and the kids.” 

One bright spot in those weeks was the letter from Miss Hard- 
wicke that came back with the Humpback story. 

“We might use it,” she had written, “if you can sharpen the 
characterization and tighten up the whole thing.” Even that 
conditional acceptance lifted Christine to the clouds. She went 
with the letter to John. “How do you tighten up a story? And 
sharpen characters?” 

“Tighten,” John explained, “means to make it more compact. 
It moves too slowly. Sharpen the characters—you must know 
what that means. Find ways to do it. I still think you have 
to work these things out yourself. It’s the only way you'll be any 
good.” He rose to go back to his own work. “Of course,” he said 
as he turned away, “if I didn’t care (Continued on page 46) 


(Copyright, 1950, by Marguerite 8. Dickson) 
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By HELEN GERE CRUICKSHANK 





The storm was the worst ever seen on The Rock, and 
there was no one but Abbie to keep the light going 


islands there are strung along the 

Maine coast. Everywhere you look 
you see them: big islands, little islands, 
bare islands, and wooded islands. And 
almost every island has its own special 
story of bygone days. One island I know 
has a ghost story. There is a mystery 
about another. About still another a 
rather comic tale of rebellion and inde- 
pendence is told. But my favorite island 
story is about a teen-age heroine, Abbie 
Burgess. It happened on Matinicus Rock 
in the year 1856. 

Matinicus Rock, often called simply 
“The Rock,” lies in the very center of all 
the fogs and storms so frequent off the 
Maine coast. Indeed, the sea around it 
is so unpredictable, that many a person 
who sets sail for it on a calm day ar- 
rives at The Rock to find such waves 
crashing upon it that he is unable to 
land. Expert boatmen have to search for 
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it on foggy days and sometimes fail to 
find it-at all. 

The Rock juts up from the floor of the 
ocean, a tumbled heap of stone, fairly 
smooth on the westward side, but with 
sheer walls and deep crevices on the east 
side. Patches of earth can cling to only 
the more sheltered parts. It is but twen- 
ty-four acres in extent and is shaped 
like a falling teardrop. The lighthouse 
and the buildings connected with it are 
clustered near the rounded southern tip 
of the island. Except for them, there is 
no trace of man to be seen. The roar of 
waves, breaking against the rock, is 
never silent. Sea birds make their nests 
among the rocks, and for them it is a 
perfect home, a safe home. That tiny, 
storm-beaten, fogbound island may be a 
place for man to avoid, but it is a haven 
for birds. 

A lighthouse on Matinicus Rock is es- 
sential to the safety of shipping and 








Above: Matinicus Rock from 
the water, showing buildings 
used by the Lighthouse Service 
Left: The old stone house on 
Matinicus Rock, built in 1846. 
It survived the storm of 1856 






Arctic Tern 


fishermen in these dangerous waters. 
Nearly two centuries ago, a lighthouse 
was built upon it and has been main- 
tained there ever since. It is farther from 
the mainland than any other lighthouse 
on the whole Atlantic seaboard. Even io- 
day, with telephones, radios, and power- 
fully motored Coast Guard vessels to 
serve them, those who care for the light 
are sometimes cut off from the world 
by storms. 

There were no powerful motors, no 
telephones, no radios, when Samuel Bur- 
gess was appointed in 1853 to care for 
the light on Matinicus Rock. His family 
accompanied him there, and made thei 
home on that loneliest outpost of the 
Lighthouse Service. 

If the island was lonely, the Burgess 
family nevertheless had a_ delightful 
home. They lived in a gray stone house 
which was almost new, for it was built 
‘n 1846. It had strong, thick walls thaf 
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Herring gull 


have stood unweakened to this day. 
Many a time Abbie Burgess and her 
three younger sisters and brothers perched 
on the wide’ stone sills and searched 
the sea, through the small-paned win- 
dows, for a passing ship, or a fisherman 
setting nets, or a lobsterman hauling his 
traps. 

On the highest part of the island stood 
the stone tower of the lighthouse. There 
was a covered passage from the house to 
the tower, and Samuel Burgess used it 
on the frequent stormy days. Mrs. Burgess 
was not strong, so it was up to Abbie— 
who was fourteen when they moved to 
The Rock—to be her father’s “right-hand 
man” in the work of operating the light. 
He seldom went to the lighthouse with- 
out Abbie. Each morning she helped 
him polish the great lenses that enabled 
sailors to see the light of the oil lamp 
across seventeen miles of sea. When 
every smudge, every speck of dust was 
rubbed away, Abbie carefully drew cur- 
tain shields over the lenses so the heat of 
the sun would not crack them. She 
helped her father trim the lamp and fill 
the oil reservoirs. She swept the circular 
iron stairs until they were immaculate. 

Then Abbie worked in the shop with 
her father. They put all the tools in per- 
fect order, after the tradition of the 
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Lighthouse Service. Even the brass oil- 
cans sparkled and shone like treasured 
mantel ornaments. 

When the lighthouse chores were fin- 
ished, Abbie returned to the house, and 
helped Mrs. Burgess bring to it the same 
immaculate order that reigned in the 
lighthouse itself. The beds were made, 
and all covers pulled smooth and tight. 
The fireplaces were swept, and fresh 
wood laid in them. Abbie often found 
the small children playing on the 
scrubbed kitchen floor beside the stove 
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that shone like a black mirror. They 
adored looking at their faces, distorted 
in the curves of the gleaming stove so 
that sometimes they were long and thin 
and sometimes very wide and fat. Be- 
cause of the danger of waves and rocks, 
the small children were not permitted to 
wander far from the house. But Abbie 
—slim, strong, and red-cheeked—had 
proven her dependability and, with the 
work of the house and the light com- 
pleted, she roamed about the island. 

Abbie soon knew the many strange and 
interesting birds that lived with her on 
Matinicus Rock. She stole close to groups 
of puffins sunning themselves. Their 
orange feet were so far back on their bod- 
ies that they stood upright like little men. 
They had neat black backs and white 
fronts. Their beaks of red, yellow, and 
blue were remarkably large 
for such small birds, and 
made them look like clowns. 
The puffins didn’t mind at 
all when Abbie came near 
them. In fact, if she sat very 
still, they became curious 
and walked closer to look at 
her, then settled down but a 
few feet away to finish their 
inspection. They seldom 
made any sound, but occa- 
sionally Abbie heard one, 
deep under a rock, mutter 
a low call that sounded al- 
most like “Hey, Al.” 

Black guillemots often 
joined the puffins on the 
rocks. They had red feet and red lin- 
ings in their mouths, but otherwise they 
were all black except for big white 
shoulder patches. They, too, stood up- 
right like people. Like the puffins, they 
were quiet birds, and the only sound 
Abbie heard them make was a soft, high- 
pitched whistle. 

Both the puffins and guillemots hid 
their eggs far down in the crevices un- 
der the rocks, but the Arctic terns laid 
theirs right on top in the sun. Because 
their eggs matched the rocks on which 
they were laid, Abbie had to be careful 
not to step on them. The terns, always 
noisy and quarrelsome, did not like to 
have Abbie visit them. When she came 
near their nests, they darted down at 
her, screaming shrilly. Sometimes they 
even hit her with their sharp, red beaks. 
As they hovered over her, Abbie mar- 
veled at the power of their slim, delicate 
wings. It would not have surprised her 
to learn that those terns were the cham- 
pion long-distance fliers of the world. 

At night, when the great shaft of light 
revolved in the tower, Abbie watched 
another bird—a bird of the distant wastes 
of the sea—Leach’s petrel. As dark- 
ness covered the earth, those slim, dusky- 
gray birds returned from the sea and 
sang throaty bluebird-like warbles in the 
night. Abbie could hear their mates an- 
swer from their burrows in the scanty 
patches of spongy earth. Once, as she 
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listened to a petrel in its burrow answer 
its mate singing in the darkness above, 
she cupped her hand over the mouth of 
the burrow. As the soft little bird 
emerged, it walked right into her hand. 
She smelled its strange, clinging odor 
and remembered that always the musky 
scent of petrels was present at their bur- 
rows. Then she released the bird, and it 
flew away to sea where it would feed for 
several days, while its mate in turn in- 
cubated the single white egg. 

The warm summer months quickly 
passed, and Abbie filled her days with 
duties around the lighthouse and in the 
gray stone home, and spent her spare 
time watching her bird companions. 
Then autumn came and the young birds, 
now quite grown up, disappeared out to 
sea with their parents. Abbie walked over 
rocks that were empty of 
their summer inhabitants. 
Only an occasional gull, 
mewling above her, inter- 
rupted the lonely sound of 
waves crashing on the 
rocks. 

Winter on this lonely 
Maine island was long and 
cold, but the Burgess family 
were busy and happy with 
their daily chores in their 
snug home. Another year 
rolled around, very much 
like the first, and Abbie of 
course was becoming more 
and more capable as her 
father’s assistant. Then came 
the winter of 1855-56. 

That year, storms of extraordinary 
violence set in before the island could 
be stocked for the winter. They con- 
tinued with such severity that Mr. Bur- 
gess could not launch the lighthouse 
tender, nor could boats come near enough 
to put supplies ashore. As the bad 
weather continued, the young children 
played heedlessly, but Abbie and her 
parents counted the diminishing stores 
each day and fear grew in their hearts. 
Every day the meals grew smaller. The 
family marooned on the little island 
faced stringent rations, if not starvation. 

At dawn on January 19, 1856, there 
was a sudden lull in the storm. Mr. Bur- 
gess looked at the sea that had suddenly 
flattened, looked at the sky which was 
a bland and (Continued on page 46) 
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Your whole house—inside—outside— 


HRISTMAS is coming soon! And of course 
you want to dress up your house for 
the holiday season, so that it really looks 

like Christmas. You'll have a tree, no doubt, 
with bright lights and ornaments and _ silver 
icicles; there'll probably be holly and mistletoe 
around, and fragrant evergreen branches. 

Want some ideas for spreading a festive air 
through the whole house, for giving each room 
—and the exterior of the house, too—a touch 
of holiday cheer? Here are several suggestions 
that are simple and easy to carry out, and the 
materials will cost you little or nothing. Every 
one of them will help you make your house 
look as Christmasy as you feel. 

And when your aunts and uncles and cousins, 
grandparents, and friends come to visit you 
this year, the house itself will seem to echo 
your “Welcome . . . Glad to see you . . . Come 
again.” 

Materials: For carrying out most of these 
suggestions, you will need evergreen branches. 
Use prunings from the garden, spare limbs from 
your Christmas tree, or waste branches from 
a tree dealer. The red berries could be bar- 
berries (so abundant in the average barberry 
hedge); cranberries, perhaps fastened on with 
picture wire; or even artificial berries. The rib- 
bon may be of red satin, red cellophane, or 
red crepe paper. As for the cones, choose the 
kinds that are usually lying on the ground under 
the various species of evergreen trees that grow 


in your community. If you live in the city, you 
can probably buy the cones at the dime store 
or at a florist’s. 

1. To make a wreath, bend an ordinary wire 
coat hanger to form a circle, and tie on small 
bunches of evergreen twigs. Use green string 
or cord (strong enough so that it won't break 
easily, please!) or picture wire to fasten the 
twigs in place. When the circle is covered with 
green, you may want to add a few extra iwigs 
here and there to round out any sparsely filled 
places. Decorate with red berries, a bow of 
ribbon, or with cones. Nice for hanging in win- 
dows, or on the front door. 

2. Tie Christmas-tree balls into a cluster, re- 
sembling a bunch of grapes, with the largest 
ones at the top and the smallest ones at the 
bottom. Finish with a red bow, or with sprigs 
of evergreen. These bunches may be placed at 
each side of the mantel, in windows, or over 
door and window frames. 
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, 3. Garlands for the mantel, staircase, or door- 
ways can be made over a length of clothes 
line or other stout cord. Bind the greens by 
winding spirally with twine, and tying wher- 
ever necessary. Green string, if you have it, 
will show up less in the finished garland than 
regular brown twine. Sprigs of bright berries, 
cones, tiny bells, or other small ornaments, at- 
tached at intervals, will make the garlands much 
more decorative. 

4. How about those outside window boxes, 
which are barren at this time of year? Fill them 
with evergreen boughs, and add a spray of 
berries or cones to the box itself. A quick and 
easy way to give the outside of the house a 
bright, gay look. 

5. Cut a long, triangular piece of cardboard 
in the shape of a Christmas tree. Cover by 
sewing or wiring on sprigs of evergreen. Dress 
up with small cones, berries, or ornaments, and 
you have a miniature, decorated Christmas tree. 
When completed, nail the tree to a stout stick 
pointed at the lower end, which can be stuck 
in a flower pot or other container filled with 
sand, earth, or ashes. If you like, you can light 
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can radiate cheer at Christmastime 

































up your miniature trees. Fasten a light bulb 
attached to a cord to the top of the tree, and 
plug into the nearest electrical outlet. These 
trees are attractive indoors, flanking the fire- 
place, or outdoors, at each side of the front 
door. If you light them up, be sure that your 
electric wires are in good condition and not 
frayed. If you place the trees outside the house, 
be sure the electrical equipment is the kind 
designed for outdoor use, which will stand up 
despite the severe weather. 

Cover smaller and more squat triangular 
pieces of cardboard with evergreens. Fasten 
large size cranberries to them with picture wire 
to give the effect of Christmas-tree balls. Very 
ornamental for placing over window and door 
frames. You can dress up any room in the house 
this way. Simple—but so gay and bright! 

6. Having a Christmas party? For every table 
setting, write or print each guest’s name on 
two small pieces of white paper. Add a bit of 
decorative material (berries, holly, or greens) 
to both name pieces and attach one to the 
plate and one to the drinking glass. Use trans- 
parent, cellophane adhesive tape so the name 
will show through clearly. 

7. For a table decoration, lay an unframed 
mirror—the kind used as a centerpiece—face 
up in the center of the table. Cover the edge 
of the mirror with a fringe of cotton sprinkled 
with artificial snow. (Continued on page 40) 
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by HARRY WALTON HOCHMAN 
Do you have special ways of observing Christmas in your home or your community ? 


INCE THE EARLY DAYS when Cham- 
plain held one of the first Christ- 
mas celebrations in the New 

World, Christmas probably has been the 
most important holiday of the year for 
the American people. And throughout 
the country, it is celebrated in the truest 
American spirit—each family, each com- 
munity, observing the occasion in its 
own way. 

In millions of homes, of course, there 
are a gaily decked tree and a festive 
meal; there are the exchanging of gifts, 
perhaps the hanging of stockings, carol 
singing, and the burning of a Yule log. 
But each family has its own way of do- 
ing things, its own special customs and 
traditions—perhaps adapted from ways 
brought from the “old country” by par- 
ents and grandparents. 

Almost every city, town, and hamlet 
has some kind of community celebration 
and appropriate decorations during the 
holiday season. And some communities 
have developed their own unique tradi- 
tions and their own particular observ- 
ances which have become beloved and 
are repeated year after year. Let’s take 
an imaginary trip and look in on some 
of these observances. 

Perhaps because it is named after the 
birthplace of Jesus, the town of Bethle- 
hem in Pennsylvania is outstanding in its 
Christmas celebrations. It is especially 
appropriate that the city should have a 
star that can be seen from afar. Before 


1. The little white church in_ the 
unique Christmas scene set up by Mr. 
Leonard Huber of Olympia, Washington 


2. The beautiful Singing Tower in 
Florida, from which the bells ring out 
at midnight on Christmas Eve each year 


3. Nearly a thousand Navajo Indians 
gathering at Shonto Trading Post 
for “Shine” Smith’s Christmas party 


4. The Radio City Christmas tree of 
1949, seen from Fifth Avenue, with 
silvery windmills in the foreground 


5. A portion of the Community Putz, 
a Christmas tradition at the Moravian 
church in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


6. A group of Girl Scouts of St. Louis, 
Missouri, practicing “Silent Night” 
for their annual Christmas caroling 


Photographs by: 1. Washington State Advrertis- 
ing Commission; 3. McLaughlin & Company; 
4. Samuel Chamberlain; 5. Beebe Studio 
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Christmas a huge, one-hundred-foot, 
electrified star is hung atop near-by 
South Mountain; it is visible for more 
than twenty miles. 

Several of Bethlehem’s observances 
have come from the city’s Moravian 
founders and take place in the old 
Moravian church. Every year there is a 
community Christmas Putz in this 
church. A putz is a miniature portrayal 
of the Nativity, placed under a Christ- 
mas tree with moss as a base for land- 
scaping. The word stems from the Ger- 
man putzen, meaning “to decorate.” You 
cannot buy a putz because it is made by 
hand from treasured little statuettes, bits 
of wood, rocks, tiny fences, gnarled 
stumps, and other model-landscaping 
materials, carefully saved from year to 
year—some pieces handed down for gen- 
erations. The putz at the church is an 
object of community pride, and many 
of the townspeople bring to it their most 
cherished model figures and landscaping 
pieces. There are also putzes in most 
homes. 

Another colorful observance that takes 
place at the Moravian church is the 
burning of the candles at the Christmas 
Eve vigil service. Many weeks before 
Christmas, beeswax candles are cast at 
Simon Rau’s apothecary shop, the oldest 
drugstore in the United States. During 
the service, while carols are being sung, 
sacristans pass down the aisles with trays 
full of the lighted candles—each in a tiny 
candlestick—and give them to the con- 
gregation. (The sacristans are volunteers 
who assist at services and special church 
events.) The beautiful hymns, sung with 
feeling and reverence, the tree and the 
picturesque putz, the little candles glow- 
ing from every corner of the church and 
filling the air with their fragrance, all 
make for a scene long to be remembered. 
After the service, the people visit each 
other to see the putzes in the various 
homes. 

Thousands of people all over the 
United States send their Christmas cards 
and letters to the Bethlehem post office, 
to be mailed from there to their friends. 
They do this so that their envelopes will 
bear the postmark “Bethlehem.” 


Speaxinc of post offices, they 
are naturally busy everywhere during 
the holiday season. But there’s another, 
like Bethlehem, which is practically 
overwhelmed with Christmas cards and 
letters to be mailed out to all parts of the 
country. That’s Santa Claus, Indiana. 


The “Santa Claus” postmark is eagerly 
sought for mail going to young children. 

In the southwestern States of Arizona, 
New Mexico, and in southern California 
the chief celebration of the people of 
Mexican ancestry is Las Posadas which 
means “The Inns.” Las Posadas is 
adapted from a traditional old Mexican 
ceremony. In Mexico, they begin this 
ceremony nine days before Christmas. 
Each night a group of people goes to the 
house of a neighbor and sings carols 
outside. Inside, another group answers 
with portions of the carols. This depicts 
the Holy Family asking admission to the 
inn and being refused. On the ninth 
night the outsiders are allowed to come 
in. In the southwestern States, this whole 
ceremony is conducted on Christmas 
Eve, and after the group representing 
the Holy Family is admitted, they all 
have a party. 

For the children of the Southwest 
there is an especially colorful party 
called the “Breaking of the Pifiata.” This 
is another tradition stemming from old 
Mexico and carried on by the people of 
Mexican ancestry in this country. A huge 
pottery jar, called an olla, is hung from 
the ceiling by a pulley which enables 
the adults to raise and lower it at will. 
The jar is trimmed with crepe paper, 
streamers, and other Christmas decora- 
tions, and is called a “pifiata.” The chil- 
dren are lined up, blindfolded, and per- 
mitted three swings at the pifiata with a 
big stick. Meanwhile their parents raise 
and lower the pifiata to make sure it is 
not broken too soon. When the pifata 
finally is broken, candy, fruit, assorted 
goodies, and a special gift for the person 
who has broken it come tumbling to the 
floor. Then there is a mad scramble for 
its contents. 


Every Curistmas for the past 
twelve years, there’s been a gala Christ- 
mas party for the Navajo Indians at 
Shonto Trading Post (thirty-five miles 
north of Flagstaff, Arizona). It is given 
by the Reverend Hugh Dickson Smith, a 
missionary to the Navajos for thirty- 
three years, who is known simply as 
“Shine” Smith to his Indian friends. 
From near and far, the Indians come 
drifting in, some in wagons or trucks, 
some on horses or burros, some on foot, 
till nearly a thousand of them are there. 
The party is an all-day affair, beginning 
with a short religious program and 
Christmas music, then speeches by tribal 
leaders and a (Continued on page 33) 
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4913: Tie bow and button-up collar give a butterfly touch to the 
blouse, and a snug midriff makes a well-fitting jumper. For sizes 
11-17; jumper, in 13, takes 3% yards 35” fabric; blouse, 244 yards 


Drawings by Flerence Maier 


9349: This basic dress for sizes 10-14 makes up beautifully in 
Milliken wool gabardine. The collar ties on, and the skirt has box 
pleats. Size 12 needs 234 yards 54” material, 1 yard 35” for collar 





4959: Swing it high, swing it low, the neckline gives this peg- 
pocket frock for sizes 11-17 its smart look. Choose a material like 
Milliken’s wool-rayon basket weave. Size 13 takes 4 yards 39” fabric 


These patterns, especially designed for 
readers of this magazine, may be pur- 
chased from The American Girl, Pattern 
Dept. 155 East 44th Street, New York 
City 17. When ordering enclose 25¢ for 
each pattern (sorry, no C.O.D.’s) and 
state size. We pay postage. For clip-out 
order blank, please turn to page 43. 


,S> 4913 9349 


Each Pattern 25c 
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9181: Here is as well-designed a casual as ever 
perked up a wardrobe. It has the flaring wing 
collar and large, stitched pockets so popular this 
year, and a full skirt with an inverted pleat. It 
is shown in Dan River rayon, and is for sizes 
11-17. Size 13 requires 444 yards 39” fabric 


9115: The rickrack trimming on the weskit of 
this three-piece ensemble for sizes 10-16 is very 
smart, as are the tie-bow blouse and slightly 
flared skirt. In a 35” fabric—perhaps a Merri- 
mack velveteen—size 12 takes 4% yards for the 
weskit and the skirt, and 154 yards for blouse 


9240: For that important formal, what could 
be nicer than this off-shoulder gown, with fitted is. 4 
bodice and graceful skirt. It would be lovely in 2 Cc 
a Burlington rayon-taffeta plaid, trimmed with fe 

velveteen. For sizes 10-16, this dress, in size 12, ha” 9240 
takes 634 yards 39” material, and % yard of trim 
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Don't be 
/ALE-SAFE 


by VALDA SHERMAN 


Many mysterious changes take 
place in your body as you ma- 
ture. Now, the apocrine glands 
under your arms begin to se- 

- crete daily a new type of per- 
spiration containing milky substances which 
will — if they reach your dress — cause ugly 
stains and clinging odor. 


You'll face this problem throughout wo- 
manhood. It’s not enough merely to stop the 
odor of this perspiration. You must now use 
a deodorant that stops the perspiration itself 
before it reaches—and ruins—your clothes. 


As doctors know, not all deodorants stop 
both perspiration and odor. But Arrid does! 
It’s been proved that the new cream deodor- 
ant Arrid stops underarm perspiration 1 to 3 
days safely—keeps underarms dry and sweet. 


Remember this, too. Arrid’s antiseptic ac- 
tion kills odor on contact — prevents forma- 
tion of odor up to 48 hours and keeps you 
“shower-bath” fresh. And it’s safe for skin 
—safe for fabrics. 


So, don’t be half-safe. Don’t risk your 
happiness with half-safe deodorants. Be 
Arrid-safe! Use Arrid to be sure. Arrid with 
Creamogen will not dry out, and it’s so pleas- 
ant and easy to apply. Get Arrid today—only 
39¢ plus tax. 


















MAKE BELTS THIS | 
SIMPLE, EASY WAY 
AND SAVE MONEY!, 


5’2" BLANK SPACE 
FOR PERSONALIZED 
NAME TOOLING 








A WONDERFUL GIFT! 





‘2 Onder several for Christmas! 
98 
onty $e ea 


Save on gift giving or make extra money. Hand tooled 
belts of genuine Live Oak Leather, machine cut to 1” width, 
ready punched, with snaps attached. Available in sizes 
24 to 48. Solid brass buckle in either men’s or women’s 
style. This belt would ordinarily sell for $5.00! Specify size, 
type buckle, and quantity. Send check or money order 
today. Satisfaction guaranteed! 

FREE catalog of tools, supplies and other easy-to-make 
projects with each order. 


TANDY LEATHER Co. 


P.O. BOX 3970 © TULSA, OKLAHOMA 








Fascinating Fun about 
Stars and Astronomy! 


There's a wealth of exciting material on every 
page of this new, enlarged edition. ; 
Filled with the latest diagrams, charts and 
discoveries and a host 

of constellation myths g 
and legends. Have fun [7 
with the stars! ... 


American Girl’s 
Reading Choice 


. . . will be wel- 
comed by Girl 
Scouts who aspire | 
to the Star Profi- 
ciency Badge...” 
—American Girl 
Magazine 
Wileox & Follett, 
Dept. A 
1255 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, III. 

Please send me copy of 

A DIPPER FULL OF STARS 
at $2.50. OcoD 

NAME 


ADDRESS. 








Ages 9-14 








28 











Eight last-minute thoughts on 
Merry Christmas gift-giving 


and all are $3 or less 







It’s fun, safe, and educational 

to dodge the rain with this new 
umbrella of transparent Vinylite 
plastic imprinted with a map of the 
world. $2.98 at Jos. Horne, Pittsburgh 


Ann Lee’s trim tailored blouse of 

cotton broadcloth comes in white 
or pastels. Sizes 32-38, $2.98 at 

Shandur, 1350 Broadway, 

New York City 18 


v 
Wey wie, , 


Charbert’s shaving soap in an 
easy-to-use silver kettle- 

drum makes an attractive 

gift for a man. Just $1* at 

Lord & Taylor, New York City 18 













Colorful Scotch beret with mittens to 
match by Harry Weiss, knitted of 100% 
wool, are both pretty and warm for 
winter weather. The set is $2.98 

at Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn 


* Add 20% Federal taz 
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TEEN, 0. 


by JONNI BURKE 
Drawings by Lisl Weil 








Exactly like Dad’‘s! The all-American fishing 
outfit with rod and reel and equipment for 
fresh or salt water fishing. $2.98 complete 

at Novelty Mart, 59 East 8 St., New York City 3 





A squeeze of this “Little Lady Doll” sends 
up a spray of Rose Mint Cologne. 

When empty it becomes a lovable little 

toy. $2 at Bloomingdale's, New York City 22 





Earrings with a spare—lose 

one and have a pair! What could 

be a more practical gift? 

Yours for only $1.25 at Joanne 

Bent, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 10 





“Hex,” an interesting new zigzag game by Parker 


Brothers, is simple to learn and fun to play. 
$1.50 at F. A. O. Schwartz, 755 Fifth Ave., New York City 22 


Please order items direct from stores listed and mention The American Girl 
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BOOT SHIELDS 


Rush Your Christmas Gift Orders 


KIDDIES’ AND 
2-SNAP BOOT 
SIZES 75« 


CHIC, COLORFUL 

eFIT ALL FLIGHT BOOTS 
*SNAP ON and STAY ON 
*NO LEG CHAFING 

*NO LEG RING 

© LAUNDER and DRY CLEAN 








. PLAIDS — Nevy Plaid, Red 
Plaid, Green Pleid and 
i¢ 

2. SOLIDS — Red, Green, 

Brown and Black. 
3. CHECKS—Red and Brown, 


Mereen ond Gray, Ten 
end Brown, Green ond 
Brown. 


JASTROM'S BOOT SHIELDS, BOX 1042, AKRON, OHIO 


<A) Please send the Boot Shields indicated below. 
‘  —- tenclese $1 for each pair. 


Guentity | Style 

























































CUTICURA RESULTS 
OFTEN AMAZING! 


Pimples often clear up 

in just 7 days. You too may be amazed 
the almost magical way fragrant, mildly 
medicated Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
help speed out blackheads— _e 

clear up externally caused 
pimples—make your 
complexion look radi- 
ant. So effective, many 
doctors, nurses and cer- 
tain leading hospitals 
use Cuticura. Buy at 
your druggist. 


ea 











Necklace & Earrings 
JEWELRY SET 


After you make this beautiful cloi- 
sonne type matched set of necklace 
and earrings, you can sel! it for as 
much as $10.00. 


jewelers cement, 


A-B-C ins 
SEND NO MONEY. 
Send name and 

















by BETTY BROOKS 


Drawings by Helen Disbrow 





“Quickie” Christmas Gilts 


They're made with ribbon, and can be whipped 
up in short order. Festive as gifts—nice for you, too 












































Plaid Match Mates 


THE ASCOT. Materials needed: 1 yard of 
5” wide plaid ribbon. Cut off a 26” piece. 
At one end, fold raw edge down (right 
sides together) so it meets selvage, and 
stitch raw edge and selvage together. At 
other end, fold raw edge up to meet 
selvage (right sides together) and stitch. 
Turn both ends right side out. At each 
end gather along the crosswise selvage 
with tiny running stitches through both 
thicknesses of ribbon. 

Fold, stitch and turn the ends of the 
10” piece in exactly the same way as 
you did the ends of the 26” piece. Gather 
through center, to form the pointed bow. 
Tack bow across gathers at one end of 
26” piece. Ascot can be worn several 
ways: cross over, pin, or snap as desired. 


THE CUMMERBUND. Materials needed: 
wide—enough to go 


Plaid ribbon, 5” 

around waist plus 7” (for example, 32” 
of ribbon for 25” waist); 2 buttons. 

At each end of ribbon, fold back 2%”, 
right sides together, and pin. With chalk 
or pencil, mark a curve at each upper 
edge. Baste and stitch curves. Cut off 
corners, 4” from stitching, and turn right 
side out. Pink or turn under raw edges, 
and slip-stitch selvages together at bot- 
tom and top of belt. Work two button- 
holes on right end of belt, 1” and 3” 
from bottom, %” from folded edge. Sew 
buttons at corresponding points on left 
end. To fit: Place around waist, and 
mark underarm positions at each side 
with pins. On wrong side of belt, make 
darts at these two points, 4” deep at 
center of belt, tapering to nothing at 
each edge. 


Saddle-Stitched Belt 


Materials needed: Sturdy grosgrain 
ribbon, 2” wide, just long enough to fit 
around waist; same amount of sturdy 


grosgrain ribbon, 1” wide, in contrast- 
ing color; wool yarn in same color as 2” 
ribbon; % yard wool twist or 's” ribbon in 
same color as 2” ribbon; 2 buttons. 

With dressmakers’ chalk or light pen- 
cil, mark both edges of 1” ribbon at 2” 
intervals and rule crisscross lines as illus- 
trated. Place this ribbon over the 2” 
ribbon so it is the same distance from 
each selvage, and baste in place. 

Saddle-stitch (sew with long running 
stitches) the narrow ribbon to wide rib- 
bon along ruled lines with wool yarn. 
Turn raw edges at each end to wrong 
side and hem. Sew a button on each end 
and tie wool twist or narrow ribbon 
around one button, so that both ends 
are the same length. Knot and fringe 
ends of twist. To close belt, tie twist or 
ribbon around other button. 


*“Coke-ette’”” Hankie Apron 

Cookies ’n coke, ice cream ’n cake— 
whatever the refreshments, any young 
hostess will love serving her friends 
when dressed up in this dainty apron. 

Materials needed: 2 hankies, 12” 
square; 24% yards grosgrain ribbon, 1” 
wide. (Note: If there is a bigger design 
at one hankie corner, it should be at the 
bottom point of the apron.) 

Cut one hankie in half diagonally. 
Starting from one corner of the whole 
hankie (which when apron is completed 
will be at the center of the top edge), 
pin the cut edge of one half-hankie 
under the right edge of the whole hankie. 
Pin the cut edge of the other half-hankie 
under the left edge of the whole hankie. 
Turn up lower cut edges of the half- 
hankies to form pockets. Baste and stitch. 

Along top edge of apron, pin four 4” 
pleats close together at each side, start- 
ing 2” from center. Pleats should fold 
away from the center. Cut 60” of ribbon 
for the band. (Continued on page 40) 
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Brownie Hawkeye Flash Outfit 


This kit includes the new Brownie Hawkeye 
Camera, flash model, with shutter that sets off 
the flash. All pre-set at the factory—just aim 
and shoot—in black-and-white or color. $12.75 


Kodak Duaflex Il Flash Outfit 


This kit includes the new twin-lens, reflex- 
type camera with the big, hooded view finder. 
All set, ready to snap pictures indoors or 

out, day or night. In color, too! $19.50. 


LP 
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A gift that makes Sa 
ita wonderful Christmas 


Res Kodak camera or Kodak flash outfit 
really stands out as a swell gift. It’s wonderful 
to get—wonderful to give. For example: with 
one of these new Kodak flash outfits, you can 
take action shots at night just like the news 
photographers—or snaps indoors any time. 

In the kit you get an up-to-the-minute Kodak 
camera, a supply of film, Flasholder, flash 
bulbs, batteries, and two booklets that start 
you right on the track to making fine snapshots. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Brownie Flash Six-20 
Camera— Makes splendid 
snaps right around the 
clock, black-and-white or 
in color. Two-position 
focusing helps you get 
sharp, clear snaps. Nega- 
tives, 244 x 344. Camera, 
$12.75. Flasholder, $2.92, 


OTHER KODAK CAMERAS 
JUST “TOPS” FOR CHRISTMAS 


Kodak Tourist Camera— 
Finest folding model yet. 
Smart, modern styling. 
Enclosed optical view 
finder. New-type shut- } 
ter release for bedrock 
steadiness. Black-and- 
white pictures, 2144 x 
314; Kodacolor Prints 
about 3% x 5. Range 
of models from $24.50 
to $95.00. 







Kodak Flash Bantam f/4.5 Camera— 
Smallest Kodak miniature; makes 
sharp negatives for enlargements and 
full-color Kodachrome transparen- as 
cies for projection or for big 
Kodachrome Prints. Fast 
shutter with built-in flash. 
$57.50. Flasholder with . 
guard, $11.50. : 


“Kodak” and “Brownie” 
are trade-marks 







All prices are subject to change 
without notice and include Federal Tax. 
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irl Scout 


Christmas Gifts 


























with that special touch 


First on Santa's list . . . a woolly sweater, cozy warm in pure 
virgin worsted wool. Rich deep green with green and white 
‘ embroidered emblem. Sizes 10-20. #¢8-2430—$4.75 


: 
Nee 


G g @' 
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Zp aw Stunning compact is an elegant powder case with beautiful 


green and white enameled trefoil. Gclden metal. Leak 
proof powder compartment. #1 1-675a—$1.75 


Beauty Box with pure tested cosmetics to keep you 
lovely . . . shampoo, lotion, soap, deodorant cologne, 
talcum powder, all delicately fragrant. #1 1-500a—$1.40* 


Fashion bright is this smart box bag with the gleaming 
trefoil fastener and the adjustable strap. Green 
plastic. Large mirror. #¢1 1-669a—$2.40* 


Lounging slippers to dance right into her heart! Emerald 
green gabardine with a cushiony platform sole and 
heel. Yellow rayon embroidery. Sizes 4 to 9. #¢8-425—$2.50 


*tax incl. 






Santa says, 
"Don't delay, 
mail today." 







Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., National Equipment Service 


155 East 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 245 Mission St. 

New York 17, N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo. San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Here is my check] M.O.(] for.......... Please send me the following 
items. 8-243a, Sweater, size 11-675a Compact 











11-500a, Beauty box. 
8-425a, Slippers, size 


11-669a Box Bag 
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Christmas ... U. S. A. 


two-hour holiday dinner. In the afternoon 
comes the eagerly awaited distribution of 
gifts from people all over the country who 
realize the Navajos’ needs. The tons of 
clothing, toys, candy, fruit, and canned 
goods spread the joy of “Shine’s” Christ- 
mas party through many months ahead. 

The Arapaho and the Shoshone Indians 
of Wyoming sometimes travel as much as 
fifty miles, in temperatures as low as forty 
degrees below zero, to come to Fort Washa- 
kie in the Shoshone Indian Reservation for 
what they consider one of the happiest 
occasions of the year. After a Christmas 
party at the Community Hall, with an 
enormous tree and gifts piled high on the 
platform, they spend the entire week be- 
tween Christmas Eve and New Year’s, cele- 
brating with colorful tribal dances. They are 
attired in beautiful Indian costumes and have 
their own drummers and singers. The men 
alone dance the “Wolf Dance,” but both 
men and women take part in the “Owl 
Dance” and the “Rabbit Dance.” A feast is 
held each night consisting of buffalo, elk, 
or beef, fried bread, coffee, and fruit. 


Asunst THE snow-capped Rockies, 
the villagers of Palmer Lake, Colorado, pre- 
sent each year a unique yule-log ceremony. 
Above the little town, on Sundance Moun- 
tain, is erected a huge electric star which 
can be seen for miles. On Christmas Eve the 
yule log is hidden by a small elected group, 
high in the crisp snow of the mountain. On 
Christmas morning the hunt is on for the 
adventurous ones who want to take part in 
it. People come from all the surrounding 
countryside, even from other States, to join 
in the hunt. They can identify the log by 
its distinctive markings and also by the 
ropes tied to it, which are used for pulling 
it in. The rest of the townspeople eagerly 
wait in the community house for the happy 
searchers to come back, dragging the log 
with the proud finder riding upon it. The 
log is then sawed into pieces, brought inside 
and set ablazing. As the flames roar upward, 
everyone joins in a Christmas service of song, 
followed by a festive party. 

In St. Louis, something which started in a 
small way, back in 1911, has turned into 
a giant civic enterprise. A band of St. 
Louisans, trying to recapture the oldtime 
Christmas, staged a community sing of 
carols in their neighborhood. To their amaze- 
ment they were showered with coins amount- 
ing to almost fifty dollars which was given 
to charity. Today, over fifty thousand carol- 
ers cover every part of St. Louis with time- 
hallowed Yuletide songs. They will sing 
before any home which shows a friendly 
light in its window. Among these carolers 
are the Girl Scouts, some of whom, dressed 
in fifteenth-century costumes, sing at the 
Museum of Art. The carolers in the streets 
wear red-hooded caps and carry collection 
cans which yearly are filled to the tune of 
$25,000. This is divided among some forty 
institutions serving handicapped and under- 
privileged children. 

Christmas caroling is done almost every- 
where, of course, and it’s an important part 
of the Christmas Eve open-house celebration 
on Boston’s Beacon Hill. Carolers stream up 
and down the Hill, the whole length of the 
Boston Common, past the brightly lighted 
Massachusetts State House, past the old 
mansions which face the Common. The 
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houses are gaily dressed up for the occa- 
sion, with candles or varicolored lights in 
the windows. A spirit of hospitality and good 
fellowship prevails everywhere. Members of 
a household come to the door as the carolers 
halt outside, and somtimes groups of carolers 
will be invited to enter and warm themselves 
before the open fire. In the past few years 
as many as 150,000 wandering minstrels 
have joined the Beacon Hill celebraters. 








Make a Ming Tree 


Yo probably have seen miniature replicas of 
the Oriental Ming Tree in florist’s windows, or per- 
haps in the homes of your friends. Now you can 
assemble one of these decorative pieces at home, 
for a fraction of the cost of the finished product. 

Ming Tree kits contain all the necessary materials 
for building American replicas of these dwarf trees, 
which when completed closely r ble the g 
Ming Trees of the Orient. Besides the manzanite 
branch (which forms the main part of the tree) and 
the moss for the foliage, each kit contains materials 
for the base, colored sand, and small rocks for 
landscaping effects. Most kits also contain an attrac- 
tive Oriental dish in which to set the Ming Tree, and 
a Chinese figurine. 

The kits come in several sizes. The Fu Manchu 
Kit, illustrated above, with materials for a six-inch 
tree, and a small dish and figurine, is $3.00. The De 
Luxe Kit makes a tree one and a inalf feet high, and 
includes a larger dish and figurine. Its price is 
$6.95. The 505 Ming Tree Kit, like the De Luxe Kit 
except that there is no dish or figurine, is $3.95. 
Complete instructions accompany each kit. 

For all kits, there is choice in the color of the 
tree’s foliage. When ordering be sure to specify 
which color you desire: natural gray-white, char- 
treuse, forest green, Chinese red, or chrome yellow. 
Order direct from Dept. AG, Nevada Ming Tree 
Company, P. O. Box 373, Reno, Nevada. 








Down in Dixieland, Christmas is celebrated 
with fireworks. Firecrackers, skyrockets, Ro- 
man candles, and all the flaming parapher- 
nalia of the Fourth of July are set off at 
midnight, Christmas Eve, in many towns 
and cities. 

In sharp contrast to the fireworks celebra- 
tions, is the program of Christmas music 
which peals forth from the famous Singing 
Tower at Lake Wales in central Florida. 
The tower is in the fifty-three-acre Moun- 
tain Lake Sanctuary, which is beautifully 


(Continued from page 25) 


landscaped with trees, shrubs, and flowers 
collected from the surrounding wilds, and 
which harbors many species of Birds. Listen- 
ing to Christmas music from this lovely se- 
cluded spot is a memorable experience. Spe- 
cial carillon recitals are given at midnight 
on Christmas Eve and New Year’s Eve. 

The mile of Christmas trees in Altadena 
is perhaps the most spectacular sight in the 
State of California during the holiday season. 
Altadena nestles at the western base of the 
Sierra Madre Mountains. Back in 1883, one 
of the town’s early settlers planted seeds of 
Himalayan cedars along both sides of Santa 
Rosa Avenue. These trees have become 
evergreen giants a hundred feet tall, and at 
Christmastime this mile of trees, glistening 
with thousands of colored lights, is a fasci- 
nating spectacle. On Christmas Eve, cars 
are permitted to drive down the avenue with 
their lights out; no cross traffic is allowed. 

New York City also has its “mile of trees.” 
The trees don’t grow midst the skyscrapers, 
however, but are brought in shortly before 
Christmas and set up in the center island 
that divides Park Avenue. Their gleaming 
lights brighten the avenue for well over a 
mile. The Park Department makes sure that 
there isn’t a park in the city without its 
Christmas tree. And the granddaddy of all 
the trees in New York is erected in Rocke- 
feller Plaza. For the past seventeen years, 
huge crowds have come to see this tree and 
hear the caroling program given under it. 
Last year’s tree was so large that it had to 
be decorated lying on its side and then 
raised upright. It took nine working days 
to weave the 500 plastic globes and 7,500 
tiny electric bulbs within its branches. Each 
year the color scheme is changed. This 
year it will be red and white. 


Mosr curistmas celebrations in 
various communities throughout the nation 
come about through many people working 
together. But in Olympia, Washington, one 
man_ has developed a Christmas scene in 
his own back yard which attracts so much 
attention each year that police are needed 
to keep traffic moving. Several years ago, 
Mr. Leonard Huber of Olympia decided to 
devote his spare time to se bh miniature 
models which would tell the Christmas 
story. He did this because he felt that 
many young people today were missing the 
true significance of Christmas. His Christmas 
scene portrays all the familiar characters in 
the story of the Nativity: there are the Three 
Kings, the angels, the shepherds and their 
flocks, and of course the manger scene. 
There’s also a little white church with a 
steeple, from which recorded Christmas 
music is played. The whole scene is bathed 
in dim, colored light. There is no admission 
fee, but coins may be dropped into a wish- 
ing well, and the money received is used to 
aid crippled children. 

Wherever you live, North or South, East 
or West, however you may celebrate Christ- 
mas in your home or in your community, 
it’s sure to be one of the most eagerly antici- 
pated days of the year. Yes—we do love the 
gay trees, the gifts, and our own particular 
customs and traditional celebrations. But 
these after all are just tools for expressing 
the spirit of Christmas. And that's what 
means most to us—the spirit of giving and 
sharing, of love and joy, of peace and good 
will. THE END 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN: Hurrah for THE AMER- 
cAN Girt! At last you've gotten something 
to which the girls themselves can contribute. 
Your new department for writers, poets, and 
artists will give the finishing touch to your 
almost pertect magazine. I plan on entering 
each month and I do hope I will win some- 
thing, but if I don’t, I'll keep trying. 

Your October issue is exceptionally good, 
especially the story entitled A Date with 
Ricky. You ought to have more like it, tor 
it shows real life and its problems. I also 
enjoyed Katrin and the Seventh Cane and 
The Newspaper Game as I am interested in 
any form of writing. 

I am a member of a Senior Girl Scout 
Troop and we are trying something new, at 
least it’s new here in Detroit. Since we all 
love horses, we are forming a mounted 
patrol. We will ride every third week, and 
the other two meetings will be devoted to 
studying horses and to community-service 
projects. 

Again I thank you for starting your new 
column. I'm sure it will be a success. 

GeraLDINE O'Hara (age 14) 
















































DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND: [| have for some 
years been reading THe AMERICAN Giri 
and I am writing to tell you how much I 
enjoy your magazine. The only way I can 
obtain it is trom our city’s library and I, 
and many other girls in Dunedin, eagerly 
await the arrival of a new AMERICAN GirL. 

Though we are so many miles apart, the 
New Zealand girls are the same as American 
girls, and we like the same things. I enjoy 
very much your stories and love the fashions, 
and have copied many of them. 

I go to a private school and I am in the 
fourth form, which is, I think, about the same 
as your ninth or tenth grade. Though I am 
not a Girl Scout or a Guide, as they are 
known here, I am very interested in the 
articles on Scouting. 

HELEN Law (age 14) 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN: I want to tell you how 
much I enjoyed the stories Katrin and the 
Seventh Cane and A Date with Ricky in 
the October issue. Also I like the cover of 
the same issue. 

EvizapetH MacDonavp (age 11) 


SURREY, ENGLAND: [| very much enjoy your 
magazines. I like your friendly way of 
writing about things. Your stories are very 
difterent trom our English stories. I very 
much enjoyed Susan Steps Out. I am sure if 
we could get THe American Girt in Eng- 
land, many English girls would have great 
pleasure in reading it. 

Joyce Ex.iorr (age 13) 
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WEST MONROE, LOUISIANA: { enjoy your 
book very much. I am a Girl Scout and I 
enjoy your items on Girl Scouts and I also 
like All Over the Map. It is very interesting. 
I like your styles very much. I am going 
to order some. 
You really have a grand magazine. 
ANN Kincaip (age 12) 


INKSTER, MICHIGAN: Your patterns are won- 
dertul and very easy to make. I know be- 
cause I make a lot of my clothes and have 
had success with most all of them. I hope 
someday to be a fashion designer. 

I have also played the clarinet tor over 
five years, and I appreciate your articles 
concerning music. I am a_ freshman at 
Lowery High. 

Please keep up the good work. 

IRENE DetweiLer (age 14) 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND: Your October issue 
was tops! I especially like the story Katrin 
and the Seventh Cane. I think your fashions 
are tops, too. The best I’ve seen yet. I also 
like Teen Shop Talk. 

Patsy Harpt (age 13) 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK: We have tried some 
of your recipes and found them very good. 
All Over the Map I find very good and also 
interesting, since I am a Girl Scout. I also 
like A Penny for Your Thoughts. 

SHEILA KLEINMAN (age 10) 


OXFORD, ENGLAND: We are twelve girls of 
the Oxtord High School, ages ranging trom 
fifteen to seventeen years. One of us receives 
your magazine from her American pen friend. 
In England we have no such magazine for 
teen-agers, therefore we all read it with 
enthusiasm. 

You would be surprised to hear that girls 
in England rarely wear lipstick until they 
are at least fifteen, and never wear it to 
school; but in spite of this we are far from 
being “bluestockings” and stodgy school- 
girls. We do not take boy triends seriously 
until we are at least sixteen. There are very 
few coed schools in England, so that natu- 
rally we don’t mix with boys so much. This 
may sound very stuffy, but we get around 
and enjoy ourselves. 

In England we wear school uniforms, and 
the Americans we have at school think that 
this prevents girls from learning how to 
dress, but we think it more democratic as 
all look alike, and we have plenty of time to 
learn how to dress in the week ends and 
holidays. We are all fans of radio, cinema, 
and theater like you, and cycle, dance, swim, 
and play tennis. 

TwELveE Oxrorp SCHOOLGIRLS 








JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA: [I have 
wanted to write and tell you, for some time 
now, how much I enjoy THE AMERICAN 
Girt. I have only had it since April, as my 
pen friend, Lorraine De France, who lives 
in Oil City, Pennsylvania, sent me a year’s 
subscription. I like your stories and fashions 
very much. I enjoyed your last serial and 
am looking forward to further chapters ot 
Stairway to the Sky. 

Joan Ritey (age 16) 


FLAT RIVER, MISSOURI: I enjoy THE AMER- 
icAN Girt very much and can hardly wait 
tor the next issue. I liked A Date with Ricky 
and Katrin and the Seventh Cane very much. 
The patterns are always cute and, since I 
like to cook, I enjoy Your Own Recipe Ex- 
change. Teen Shop Talk helps me solve 
many gift problems. THE AMERICAN Girt is 
just an all-round magazine. 

Jutt Dubey (age 12) 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON: The October issue, 
with its extras on grooming, fashions, hob- 
bies, and gitts, was tops. A Date with Ricky 
was excellent and I enjoyed it immensely. 

I am a Girl Scout and everlastingly inter- 
ested in Scout news. I appreciate your 
articles on Scouts very much. 

I'm very enthusiastic about the contri- 
butors’ contest and will for sure enter some 
writing. 

Carnot Rorasack (age 11) 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASSACHUSETTS: [ really 
think A Penny for Your Thoughts is won- 
dertul. I also liked A Date with Ricky. There 
are only a few things wrong with your 
magazine. I think the covers are awful, and 
your serials could be better. Why don’t you 
have a fun page? I think that would top 
everything. 

JEANNINE BovucueR (age 11) 


BRADFORD, ENGLAND: It is a great day when 
a parcel of THE AMERICAN GirL magazines 
arrives from my pen pal, Sue Haines ot 
Providence, Rhode Island. I read them over 
and over again until the next arrive, and 
then I pass them on to my friends at Keigh- 
ley Girls’ School. 

We all admire the gayness of your maga- 
zine—the gay cover, the gay fashions and 
the lovely stories about girls and boys of 
our own ages. 

Marcaret Parris (age 15) 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA: I enjoyed Take 
Your Party Outdoors because I just love to 
play games and give parties. 

I think Daystar was just perfect. 

I also think Teen Shop Talk is just super 
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except for one thing. I'm not sure how to 
get the items in there. I would appreciate 
it it you would tell me. I also think the 
Jokes are one of the best parts in the whole 
AMERICAN GiRL. 

I have only two complaints: (1) I think 
you ought to have more about horses, and 
(2) more stories like Room Service. 

Jupy WELLER (age 11) 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK: I think you have the 
most excellent stories a magazine could have. 

A Date with Ricky and Katrin and the 
Seventh Cane were simply wonderful. Your 
Recipe Exchange is very good also. I am 
going to try to make that pizza pie and I 
hope it will come out good. Your dresses 
are very cute and your Prize Purchase is 
simply “Oh La Lal!” 


RosELYNN ALLISON (age 12) 


PUEBLO, COLORADO: I think Stairway to the 

Sky is very exciting. I can hardly wait for 

my next issue to come. The Newspaper 

Game was helptul to me since we are start- 

ing a class newspaper. How about some 

tips on fixing your room? 

Thanks tor a wonderful magazine! 

Beverty Harrison (age 13) 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND: Katrin and the Sev- 
enth Cane was wonderful. Hex Marks the 
Spot was really interesting. I am in the 
seventh grade of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel 
School and a Second Class Scout of Troop 
179. The painting and writing contest in- 
terests me very much and I intend to enter. 

Patty SUNDERLAND (age 12) 


FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT: I loved the story 
A Date with Ricky and wish you would have 
more stories by Anne Emery. 

I wear glasses and I would like to see 
some articles about how people with glasses 
should wear their hair. 

Betsy Peck (age 13) 


ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND: I[ was given a 
subscription to THe AMERICAN Girt by my 
aunt, and I liked it so much I have asked 
her to renew it for a Christmas present. 

I enjoyed Daystar, Victory and especially 
Hi, Pardner! I am a Girl Guide, but enjoy 
your articles on Girl Scouts very much. In 
the Swim was very nice also. 

BarBara Herver (age 13) 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA: I wished to 
tell you that I dislike your story Stairway to 
the Sky very much. I've loved all your stories 
but this one. It seems to me that Christine is 
being very inconsiderate of poor Cousin 
Retta. Doesn’t Christine realize that Retta 
is only looking out for her good? Doesn’t she 
realize that Retta is old and in a wheel 
chair? Doesn't she realize that Hugo really 
loves her? Christine only wants to look out 
for herself and not to make others happy. 
Otherwise, thanks for a swell magazine. 
VeLMaA Fritrscu (age 14) 


ALTADENA, CALIFORNIA: I am renewing my 
subscription to THe AMERICAN Girt and 
wish to tell you what a great pleasure this 
magazine brings to me, as I have been a 
cripple for many years and cannot take part 
in the many wonderful activities provided 
for the young folk of today. 

DrusiLLa FREDRICKS 





Please send your letters to The American 
Girl, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. 
Y., and tell us your age and address. 
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Beat « For a glamorously beautiful bike that will stay lovely 


through a long life of riding, there’s not a finer, more stylish bike any- 
where than this Five Star balloon tire model by Columbia. In six 
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Irridescent Catalina Blue, Irridescent Riviera 
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Christmas Thaw (Continued from page 11) 


of her saddle, which was now bare. “Em 
Deneen, did you give away our Christmas 
dinner?” he demanded. 

Em gave a sheepish laugh. “Don’t shoot, 
sheriff! I can explain everything.” 


Tue NEXT morning Em and Kip 
again saddled their horses ‘or the long job of 
chopping ice in water holes, looking after 
straggler calves, and circling out of their 
way for a turkey to replace the one which 
Maw Lathrop would, even now, be stuffing. 

Oku Hung, the temperamental Chinese 
cook of the Flying Crow, came out as they 
watered the horses. He said reproachfully, 
“Oku’s heart is sad. Clistmas bird should 
hang on clothesline two days before put in 
oven.” 

Pinto Jones, the snub-nosed, bowlegged 
cowboy who had wrangled cows on the 
Flying Crow for as long as Em could re- 
member, emerged from the barn with a 
strand of baling wire and handed it to Kip. 
“Kip, you tie that turkey tight to your saddle 
this time. And don’t turn your back on it. 
If you have to, handcuff Miss Bountiful.” 

“Don’t think I won't,” Kip promised. 

Em defended herself. “Maw Lathrop said 
geese get attached to each other. She said 
a goose would pine away and die if his 
mate were killed.” 

“Did you ever hear of anyone pinin’ 
away—thinkin’ about Windy Lathrop gorgin’ 
hisself on our turkey? You'll be lucky to get 
one today. Them birds get gun-wise, once 
they been shot at.” 

Kip only said, “Come on, Em.” 

It was a cold and dreary twilight when, 
again, a chilled Em and Kip rode home- 
ward. Another turkey dangled from the 
back of a saddle—Kip’s saddle, this time. 
It had been a tiring day. As Pinto predicted, 
the gunfire yesterday had made the flock 
of wild turkeys wary. Kip had had to lie 
in ambush for long, chilling hours before 
he could make the telling shot. 

They passed by the bleak and somehow 
inadequate shacks which Homesteader Hall 
had thrown up. Em thought regretfully of 
yesterday's hopes of making peace between 
the feuders. She sighed. The household at 
the Flying Crow was such a male household. 
She often had yearnings for more woman 
talk, woman interest. But it was becoming 
more and more difficult to stay friendly and 
neutral with the only two women within 
her visiting radius. 

Em mused aloud, “It isn’t as much fun 
as it used to be before there was this feud- 
ing and fighting, is it, Kip?” 

He flashed her his understanding smile. 
“It’s tough on you, Em.” He broke off, “My 
gosh, there’s one of the homesteader kids.” 

“That’s Charlie, the oldest one. He’s 
thirteen.” 

They reined in their horses, and waited 
for the small figure trudging through the 
snow. He looked forlorn and frozen, in a 
man’s old suitcoat with the sleeves turned 
back. 

He asked wanly, “Did you folks see any 
rabbits up on the ridge?” 

“Nary a one,” Kip answered. “You'd 
better head for home, kid. The wind’s get- 
ting colder by the minute. Em will give 
you a lift.” 

Charlie shook his head stubbornly. “No. 
I told Mom Id get a couple of rabbits. I 
mean—now that Pop’s away—” He pretended 
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to be very busy with his shapeless, home- 
made mittens. “I set some traps—I read 
about how to make them in the paper—” 

“You've been ploughing through these 
snowdrifts all day?” Kip asked. 

The boy muttered thinly, “I told Mom 
I'd bring home some rabbits for Christmas 
dinner. They're counting on me—all the 
kids are so sick of saltside—” He lowered 
his head to hide the tears, but a convulsive 
sob shook his thin, young body. 

Kip leaped off his horse. Em knew, when 
she saw him pull off his gloves, that he 
was going to untie the turkey and thrust 
it into the boy’s hands. She knew just how 
he would say gruffly, “Here! I got this 
turkey for you folks.” 

That was exactly what he did, and said. 

Together they watched the small figure 
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Teddy Ayre is a most remarkable model—she 
really didn’t want to be one! The persistent efforts 
of a very persuasive photographer finally con- 
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to be a fashion designer. On our December cover, 
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hurrying homeward with his arms full of 
feathers, feet, and bird. Em said, “I don’t 
think it matters whether a turkey hangs 
on a clothesline for two days or not. You 
can get one for us tomorrow.” 

His smile was grateful and sheepish. 
“Sure, I can.” 


DecemBer TWENTY-FOURTH 
dawned with morose skies and a leisurely 
sifting down of snowflakes. The atmosphere 
inside the Flying Crow ranch house was fully 
as morose. Kip had set out early, and alone, 
for John’s Pocket. Oku Hung banged pots 
and pans in the kitchen—his way of ex- 
pressing disgust that he had no turkey, as 
yet, to stuff and set aside for the morrow. 
Pinto Jones was more verbal. When Em 
quoted, “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive,” he countered, “Yeah? And it 
seems to me I’ve heard somethin’ about 
charity beginnin’ in your own oven.” 

“Kip will get another turkey.” 

“I wouldn’t want to bet. This weather is 
what is known as poor visibility for shootin’.” 

Em tried to turn his mind to other sub- 
jects. She talked about the Christmas Eve 
entertainment at the schoolhouse. But Pinto 
did not react favorably. 

“We're liable to have a blizzard, come 


night. And I don’t hanker to sit on one 
of them hard benches and listen to kids 
recitin’, ‘Christmas comes but once a year, 
the gladdest time in all the year.’ What's 
glad about eatin’ stringy corned beef?” 

“You'd go if the schoolteacher was young 
and pretty,” Em replied caustically. : 

“But she ain't,” Pinto cinched it. 

Only Uncle Haze, the genial owner of 
the Flying Crow, kept his good-natured 
equilibrium. He talked about the old days 
and the community Christmases they had 
had. He borrowed Christmas paper and 
seals from Em to wrap his presents, and 
said with a foolish grin, “Em, I wish you 
hadn’t grown up. Doggoned if I can help 
buying chocolate Santa Clauses and red 
mittens, come Christmastime!” 

It was long after dark when Kip came 
into the kitchen. Every eye looked to see 
what he carried in his hand. Pinto groaned 
audibly. Instead of a turkey, two long, 
gaunt jack rabbits dangled from his hands. 
He said defensively, “I looked under every 
rock and bush in John’s Pocket without see- 
ing even a turkey feather.” 

“They probably all took to bomb shelters,” 
Pinto muttered. “I've seen more appetizin’ 
hares than them.” 

“So've I,” Kip agreed. “Even the rabbits 
had taken to cover. Don’t suppose I'd have 
gotten these two if they hadn’t had hard- 
ening of the arteries.” © 

Pinto added, “I'd just about as soon 
chomp on some of that oil cake I been 
spreadin’ all day for the cow mamas, as 
on a grandpa jack.” 

“We can add vinegar when we cook 
them,” Uncle Haze offered. “That tenders 
up a jack.” 

Oku Hung said with high disdain, “Please 
to skin velly old rabbits. outside.” 

But kip skinned and dressed the “velly 
old rabbits” in the kitchen, because, by 
the time he had finished supper, the wind 
was a howling gale and at ten o'clock sleet 
pounded viciously at the windows. 

Uncle Haze asked worriedly, “Do you 
suppose the school entertainment broke up 
in time for all the folks to get home before 
this blizzard struck?” , 

“Not if every mama’s darling spoke a 
piece,” Pinto said. 

Em was packing the pieces of raw, lean 
rabbit meat in a crock when a loud thump- 
ing sounded at the door. It was Maw 
Lathrop and Windy who had been caught 
in the blizzard and noticed the light at 
Flying Crow. Maw Lathrop panted, as Em 
helped her out of snow-encrusted wraps, 
“We can—never make it— on to the Slash 
T tonight.” 

They were no more than settled about the 
fire when the dogs set up an uneasy barking. 
Kip and Pinto hurried into their coats. 

“Might be someone else lost in the storm,” 
Kip said, as they stepped out into the 
whirling snow. 

The group in the kitchen waited anxious- 
ly. Em was about to put on her wraps, 
when Kip kicked open the kitchen door and 
came in with a blast of wind and snow. He 
was carrying one small youngster and drag- 
ging along another. 

Maw Lathrop, with a motherly swoop, 
took the child out of his arms, murmuring, 
“There—there, blessed, don’t cry.” The child 
still clutched in her hand, stiff and purple 
with cold, a Christmas stocking stuffed 
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full with candy, nuts, and other goodies. | 
Em knelt on the floor to unfasten the 

coat buttons of the other one. Kip gasped | 
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Every Point 
COUNTS! 


And here’s a fine, well-known 
candy that really piles up points 


1 TOOTSIE ROLL has a de- 
licious, chocolaty flavor of its 


out, “There’re more coming.” 

Maw Lathrop was all bossy bustle. “Don’t 
take them too close to the fire. Here, Em, 
see if you can untie these shoelaces. Why, 
the poor mites, their feet are like ice. Don’t 
cry, lambie, [ll rub them warm.” 

Again a frigid blast swept through the 
kitchen. This time Pinto helped in four fig- 
ures—a woman and three children, so snow- 
covered they looked like marble statues. 
“Come in! Come in! Shake the snow off 


inside,” Uncle Haze welcomed them. own. 
The woman statue was saying, through 2 TOOTSIE ROLL is whole- 
chattering teeth, “We couldn’t see the road eoene 


across the gully—and the wheel came off | 
the wagon—and the baby slid off my lap—” 
Mrs. Homesteader Hall, half-crying, pulled | 
off her scarf and looked around dazedly. “Is | 
the baby all right?” She stumbled toward 
it, then halted for only a tense second as 


3 TOOTSIE ROLL is chewy 
—and it lasts longer. 


4 TOOTSIE ROLL is made of 


the finest, purest ingredients. 













her eyes met the black ones of Maw Lath- You sacrifice perhaps the win- ‘ 
rop. But only for a second. : ° : 5 TOOTSIE ROLL is individu- 
Then Maw Lathrop said, “The baby’s all amg pons when OS Saw é free ally wrapped to insure clean- 
right, Mary. Don’t you worry. The poor | throw. You get every concetyv- : , 
Peg. y ni P . liness and retention of good 
lamb just needs thawing out. able point of candy quality Panes iS 
The big Flying Crow kitchen was full of reshness. : 
people, m" bustle, and warmth. Mrs. Home- when a7 buy a TOOTSIE 
steader Hall was asking anxiously, “Do you ROLL: 


suppose this will let up by morning?” 

Uncle Haze replied, “Maybe by two 
mornings. But that’s all right. We can bed | ONLY 
you all down. It'll seem like a real Christ- 
mas with a house full of people.” Em could 
see that he was mentally counting the chil- 
dren, mentally giving them all chocolate 
Santa Clauses. 

Oku, his sulks forgotten, padded busily 
about, mopping up the melted snow, build- ——————— 
ing up a better fire. He hunted out the 
biggest coffeepot. 

Em said, “We'll make cocoa for the young 
ones, Oku.” 

Oku announced, “Tomollow we have big 
Clistmas dinner. Oku plepare jack rabbit.” 

“Jack rabbit!” Maw Lathrop = gasped. 
“Why, Em-—it’s your turkey we've got. And 
it’s all stuffed and ready to roast at our 
house.” 

And Mrs. Homesteader Hall cried strick- 
enly, “And we've got your turkey, too. But 
my goodness, I never dreamed . . . We've 
got it under a tub right outside the back 
door. If there was only some way we could 
get it!” 

Maw Lathrop said briskly, “Tell you what 
we'll do, Mary, when this blizzard is over. 
We'll put the two turkeys together, and 
you and [ll cook a Christmas dinner—might 
have it at our house, because I've got such 
a big stove—for the whole kit and boodle 
of us.” 

The homesteader’s wife gulped once be- 
fore she answered thickly, “Oh, my, yes! 
That'll be nice.” 

Em reached out to stay Oku’s hand as he 
measured coffee into the big pot. As Kip 
said, Oku thought coffee had to be strong 
enough to float a railroad tie. She heard 
the two women discussing whether they A full year's subscription 
should have mince pies or pudding for des- 
sert at the belated, all-inclusive Christmas 
dinner. Theét shouldn't bend your 

Kip brushed against her to grin and whis- allowance too much. 
per, “Quite a thawing-out party, isn’t it?” 

“Quite!” Em chuckled, and in her happi- . 
ness she lost track of how many spoonfuls RWW ™ 
of sugar she had measured for the children’s ‘thd pis 
cocoa. But it didn’t matter. THE END 


At all candy counters. 
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“Let Nothing You Dismay” (Continued from page 9) 


So now Aunt Kassie is firmly entrenched 
in my room, and you should see it. It looks 
like the inside of a well-loaded moving van. 
If Mother regrets her rash invitation, she 
doesn’t say so. And even Father, who is 
none too fond of houseguests, is pleasant 
to her. I seem to be the only member of 
the family who has a heart of stone. Also, 
I am, in my opinion, the one who is paying 
through the nose. 

I got the clippings you sent me, and 
thanks a million. Imagine, roses in Decem- 
ber in your own yard! Congratulations for 
winning first on the arrangement. 

Your ever-loving friend, 
P. Downing 


Dearest Janie: 

I know it is unchristian to mention it, 
but my dear Aunt Kassie is driving me nuts. 
Mother says it’s friendly interest that makes 
her ask me millions of questions, but it 
seems to me like idle curiosity. And at 
night, when I’m desperately trying to study, 
she comes poking into my room with strings 
of woolen cloth, to ask me which shade I 
think is better. She is making something or 
other out of woolen strings, and she has 
cut up innumerable old garments and wound 
them into balls of every color. I think it 
is a rug for Mother's Christmas present, 
maybe. 

I think she is wakeful at night. Several 
times I have seen her light on, very late, 
and I hear her padding around in the hall 
at odd hours, talking to herself. I can tell 
you, it gives me the shakes sometimes. 

I am worried tonight, because I think 
she overheard me talking on the telephone 
to Suzie McIntyre. Suzie called to know if 
two delegates to Youth Congress could stay 
with us this week end. I said they couldn't, 
and then I said, “Hadn't you heard? We 
have a guest for the whole winter. So lots 
of things we'd like to do just can’t be done.” 

Well, just as I hung up the phone, I 
looked around and there she was, practically 
at my elbow. I wanted to bite my tongue 
out, but I didn’t apologize. She didn’t give 
any sign she had heard me, but smiled and 
went on into the living room. 

Christmas is just four weeks off. Sandy 
and I are going to the church tonight, to 
choir practice. We are both going to sing 
in the cantata. I have a solo part, ahem. 

Your ever-loving friend, 
Pat Downing 


Dear Janie: 

When I came in today, Mother met me 
at the door with a stern look on her face. 
And Mother can look sterner than a stone 
image when she is indignant. She told me 
to come into her room and I obeyed with 
the most hollow feeling. She closed the 
door, and then she said to me, “Pat, Aunt 
Kassie insists she is going home in the 
morning. She has been packing her things 
all day. I can’t understand it. Did you say 
anything to her that hurt her feelings? You 
haven't been any too cordial to her. I am 
thoroughly ashamed of that.” 

Well, I turned redder than a beet, and 
I quaked with fear, because Mother’s face 
had the avenging-angel look. But I didn’t 
own up to what I had said to Suzie, be- 
cause I didn’t say it to Aunt Kassie, and 
there was the chance she hadn't heard 
it. Mother went on, “She doesn’t explain, 
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except she says she has to go home to see 
about things. She insists she has had a very 
happy visit. But I believe something has 
happened that makes her feel unwanted.” 

I felt lower than a worm, and I said, 
“I'm sorry she is leaving. Do you want 
me to drive her home?” 

Mother said it seemed I would have to, 
as she had to stay with the hog killing. So 
I planned to start early, in order to get 
back before dark. But just now Sandy 
called and asked me to go skating tomor- 
row afternoon. I told him I had to drive 
to Little Wittle, and he offered to go with 
me. I gladly accepted, because on those 
roads you could get stuck and stay till the 
spring thaw before anyone came along to 
help you. But Sandy is the capable type, 
so we will be okay. I enclose the pattern for 
the doll’s dress. I dressed one for the Santa 
Claus Association. Aunt Kassie worked the 
buttonholes for me. Her eyes are awfully 
strong for her age. I think her hearing is 


keen, too, alas. , : ; 
Your loving friend, 


Pat Downing 
Dear Janie: 

Honestly, I have never been so embar- 
rassed, and I know Sandy thinks I am a 
hypocrite. 

This morning he came over early, and 
while we were loading Aunt Kassie'’s stuff 
into the car I had a guilty feeling of happi- 
ness, that now I would have my own room 
back. I was thinking that maybe Mother 
would let me have the house party after 
all. 

On the ride to Little Wittle I was overly 
polite to Aunt Kassie, trying to make up 
for things I hadn’t done for her. But you 
can’t make up for much on a_ two-hour 
drive. 

When we got there, Sandy hustled around 
and made a good hot fire in the fireplace 
and one in the kitchen stove. Aunt Kassie 
made a pot of coffee, and we ate some ot 
the food Mother had packed in a basket 
for Aunt Kassie. We fed the cat and the 
canary, filled the woodbox and the coal 
buckets, pumped fresh water, and helped 
Aunt Kassie get unpacked. 

By then, it was time to start home. I 
kissed Aunt Kassie good-by, and so did 
Sandy. She said, “I'm obliged to both of 
you for bringing me home. Old folks are 
a sight of trouble.” 

Of course we told her it was nothing 
but a pleasure. We started down the walk 
after she had warned Sandy about driving 
too fast, skidding, and going to sleep at 
the wheel, which he took very good-natured- 
ly. When we got to the gate, I turned 
around and she was standing at the door, 
waving good-by to us. The house looked 
very old and lonely in the dull light, and 
she looked old and lonely, too. Tears came 
to my eyes. I fought them back, but my 
throat ached so much I didn’t speak for 
several miles. Sandy didn’t either. He was 
busy with the driving, trying to keep the 
car on the narrow, slippery road. But it 
was a friendly silence, and I think he knew 
that I was none too happy. At least I hope 
he did. 

So here I sit by the cosy grate fire in 
my own room. As soon as I got home I 
ran the vacuum cleaner over my rug. I got 
rid of the bits of woolen string, the cake 


crumbs, the birdseed and the catnip leaves 
that were scattered around. I have just 
finished hanging my pictures back in place 
and putting all the other stuff in order. 

I would be perfectly happy if I could 
just forget how Aunt Kassie looked when 
we drove off. I am haunted by that, and 
the fear that she’s cold in that old house. 
There is a fierce wind blowing tonight. 
Honestly, I'd rather sleep in the back room 
indefinitely than be gnawed by remorse. 
Drat the human conscience, anyway; it’s 
a nuisance. But maybe mine will be okay 
tomorrow. Thank goodness Christmas is 
still a few weeks off. Right now, I don’t 
think I could muster up much Christmas 
cheer. 

Your loving friend, 
Pat Downing 


Dear Janie: 

Merry Christmas, Happy New Year to 
you! I got the insured package from you 
today, and can hardly wait for tomorrow 
to open it. I know it’s something yummy— 
your gifts always are. 

Mother put a big, lumpy package under 
the tree for me today, and said it is from 
Aunt Kassie—something she made for me 
while she was here. Imagine! Coals of fire 
on my head. And they are burning, believe 
me! 

I have a present for her, a lavender 
sweater I bought at the church bazaar. It 
is very soft and warm-looking. Mother has 
some gifts for her, and a lot of food. Sandy 
and I are going to take it all to her, right 
after we have our tree tomorrow. We went 
out tonight, singing carols. But when we 
came to that line about “Let nothing you 
dismay,” it came over me, all of a sudden, 
how much poor Aunt Kassie had had to 
“dismay” her, thanks to me. So then I 
couldn't sing any more. 

I gave up the party plan. Tommy has a 
strep throat, and the guests might catch it. 

I wish you were here, Janie! We would 
talk all night and then go downstairs to 
see the presents at daybreak. Remember 
the time we did that, when you were ien 
and your mother was in the hospital? 

Give my love to your mother and father. 
Also much to you. 

Your ever-loving friend, 
Pat Downing 


Dear Janie: 

Thanks a million for the bed jacket! 
Imagine making anything so lush. You 
should see how glamorous I look in it. I 
am going to save it and put it in my hope 
chest, maybe. Or, at least, Lucy Ellen said 
I ought to. But I might be an old maid, 
who knows? So I guess it’s best to wear it 
on extra-special occasions. Anyway, I love 
every stitch of it, and thanks again. 

The big, brown-paper bundle from Aunt 
Kassie turned out to be a_ braided-wool 
hearthrug for my room. It is beautiful, 
and just matches everything. It is soft 
shades of red, blue, yellow, and brown. I 
really felt like a heel when I thought how 
much work she had put into it. It just 
covers the worn place in my big rug. 

But listen to what happened after we had 
our tree. Sandy and I loaded the food and 
gifts for Aunt Kassie into the car and took 
off about ten o'clock. We hadn’t been on 
the road an hour before it began to snow, 
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and by the time we got to Little Wittle the 
ground was covered. 

We went tramping up the walk with all 
the presents we could carry, and at the 
door we called out, “Merry Christmas, Aunt 
Kassie! Open the door for us!” 

For a minute everything was so quiet 
that we thought she wasn’t at home. Then 
we heard a faint voice calling, “Come in!” 

We went in, and there she was, lying in 
bed with her clothes on, looking very pale. 

“Are you sick, Aunt Kassie?” I asked. 

She answered, “Not sick at all, just a 
little tuckered out. When it started to snow, 
I thought I'd best bring in some extra wood 
and coal. Henry Willis usually helps me, 
but he’s gone to his mother’s for Christmas, 
and won't be home till after dark.” 

She got to her feet and said to Sandy, 

‘Take a chair, dear boy, and Pat can help 
me fix some hot coffee.” 

“Never mind coffee for us. Look at your 
presents,” he said. 

She was mightily pleased with the bath- 
robe and fur slippers from Mother and 
Father, the sewing basket from Tommy, 
the sweater from me, and the box of food 
and fruits. “Why, here’s enough Christmas 
for a whole family,” she protested. “A lot 
too much for one old lady. 

“Just look at that snow!” interrupted 
Sandy. From where he stood by the window, 
you could hardly see the barn through the 
white curtain of snow. I said to Aunt Kassie, 
“You must go home with us. We're not 
going to leave you here in the middle of 
a blizzard. We can stop on our way down 
and ask the Willis family to look after the 
cow and the chickens for you.” 

She protested that she couldn’t think of 

leaving, but I was firm, and Sandy backed 
me up. Aunt Kassie’s bright brown ~ 
searched my face, and she then said, 
I go back, I mean to sle ep in the back room. 
A body don’t like to feel she’s putting the 
family out, and I know the front room is 
yours.” 

I felt Sandy looking at me, and I didn’t 
raise my eyes. I said (and what is more, | 
meant it), “The back room suits me fine, 
Aunt Kassie. You're going to stay right in 
the front room, where the sun can shine 
in on you, and youre going to stay till 
warm weather comes.” 

“Then, when warm weather comes, Pat 
and I will bring you home, and we'll do a 
little swimming and fishing in Little Wittle. 
How’s that?” urged Sandy. 

We knew we had won the argument 
when Aunt Kassie began to untie her apron 
strings and smooth down her hair. Mother 
was overjoyed when we got home with her. 
She had been worried the whole three weeks 
she had been gone. And after we had her 
all settled again in my room, I took Mother 
aside and told her about my remark to 
Suzie, and confessed that I'd thought all 
the time that was why Aunt Kassie had 
decided to go back home. I quaked, Janie, 
at the look on Mother’s face. But I guess 
my tears, and the Christmas spirit, softened 
her wrath. She kissed me and said she 
thought I'd paid up for it by the pangs 
of remorse that had been gnawing at me 
all these weeks. 

So, here I am in the back room again, 
and feeling fine. Never finer. Happy New 
Year, darling Janie. Write soon. 

Your loving friend, 
Pat Downing 
THE END 
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Orchids for Peggy! 


A whole garland of them . . . in tribute to the attractive, depend- 
able girl who is the typical Bell Telephone Company service 
representativ e. 


Peggy's desk is in the Business Office. Your Mother and Dad 
go to her when they want to order telephone service, sometimes 
when they want to discuss other business with the telephone com- 
pany. Her cheerful smile shows that she likes her job. Meeting 
and talking with people — and helping them — is part of her friendly 
nature. And representing the Company gives her a real sense of 
responsibility. 


A fine example of the modern American girl in business, Peggy 
helps to make your telephone service the best i in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Holiday House 


(Continued from page 23) 


Place small statuettes of outdoor figures and 
animals in interesting positions on the glass. 
You may also use miniature Christmas trees, 
Santa Clauses, sleighs—whatever you have 
on hand or can purchase at slight cost. 
You'll have a striking illusion of an ice- 
covered pond. Skating figures, if you can 
get them, will be especially nice. 

8. Add a festive holiday touch to the 
stockings on the mantel by giving each one 
a generous bow, plus a touch of holly or 
Christmas greens. And how about tying on 
a red-and-white striped candy cane? 

9. Set a large fruit or punch bowl in a 
nest of evergreens or holly, and fill it with 
gaily wrapped gifts for friends and family 
who come Christmas visiting. The gifts 
needn’t be expensive. For tots and young- 
sters you may select crayons, whistles, har- 
monicas, books, or picture puzzles. For adults, 
you can have such things as cigarettes, 
pencils, razor blades, thimbles, knitting 
needles, or scratch pads. 

10. Pass the back edge of a dull knife 
at an angle over a length of paper ribbon, 
and you can curl it into innumerable ring- 
lets. These ringlets may be draped over 
chandeliers, piano, mantel, staircase, win- 
dows, and countless other places. 

Note: In all your decorating schemes, 
watch out for that old enemy, FIRE. Never 
burn candles near inflammable materials. 
And wherever you use electric lights, make 
sure that the wiring carries the label of ithe 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and is not frayed, 
and that bulbs are placed safely so that 
their heat won't set anything aflame. 

A safe—beautiful-happy Christmas to you 
all—each and every one cf you! 

THE END 


“Quickie” Christmas Gifts 


(Continued from page 30) 
Baste and stitch ribbon along top edge of 
apron, placing it so that ends are even for 
tying. Make two bows with remaining rib- 
bon and sew on pockets. 


Sequin Slippers 

Materials needed: 1 pair slipper soles in 
proper size; % yard black felt, 36” wide; 4” 
wide faille or heavy satin ribbon (for sizes 
4 and 5, 24”; for sizes 6 and 7, 28”; for 
sizes 8 and 9, 32”); % yard contrasting 
ribbon, 1” wide; sequins or beads. 

SoLes: Cut two soles of the black felt for 
each foot, using the purchased slipper soles 
as a pattern. Stitch both left soles together, 
stitching around the soles, first 4”, then 4” 
away from the edge. Glue or stitch to top 
of purchased sole. Follow same procedure 
for right slipper. The felt forms a cushion 
for the foot. 

SuipreR Tops. Cut wide ribbon into four 
equal sections. Turn %” of raw ends of each 
piece to wrong side and press in place. For 
each slipper, baste two ribbon pieces to- 
gether, wrong sides facing each other. 
Stitch all the way around. Decorate with 
sequins or beads. Gather up center, and 
place narrow ribbon over gathers, tacking 
on underside to hold in place. Blanket- 
stitch to sides of felt part of slipper sole, 
leaving 2%” free at front for toes. 

THE END 
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Books 
(Continued from page 3) 


covers that a certain musical young man is 
also quite in favor of her chosen profession. 
As you witness Abbie’s on-the-job struggles 
in Tyler, you'll take a realistic trip back- 
stage into the workings of a typical com- 
munity. And you'll have a chance to explore 
the field of youth service with an attractive 
and talented young heroine. 


The Greenwood Tree. By Epwarp 


and StePpHANI Gopwin. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., $2.50. Not only a bright 
picture of custom, fashion, and decoration 
in Elizabethan England, “The Greenwood 
Tree” also paints a colorful portrait of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, with special attention to 
the influence of the march of events upon 
his writings. At the beginning we see seven- 
year-old Will, the mayor of Stratford’s son, 
dressed in his best velvet doublet and watch- 
ing a company of players perform on the 
village green. There is a gay Christmas with 
his mother’s family at Wilmcote Manor, and 
not long after, the reversal in the Shake- 
speare fortunes which transforms Will from 
a classics student to a butcher's unhappy 
sensiaiion Then comes the marriage to 
Anne Hathaway and the fateful deer hunt 
that ends in flight from Stratford to London, 
where we follow the flowering of one of the 
world’s greatest talents. Some passages from 
the plays are woven into this biography, 
with a few of Shakespeare’s songs and two 
of the beautiful sonnets. The authors of 
“The Greenwood Tree,” who live today in 
the Shakespeare country, have made lovely 
black-and-white illustrations for the book. 


Your Ticket to Popularity, Good Man- 

ners. The Girl Scouts of the U. S. A. 
and The Boy Scouts of America, 10¢. When 
you feel shy in a new situation (and who 
doesn’t? ), it’s a big help to know how to do 
the correct thing. This 44-page booklet tells 
just that—mostly through events in the social 
life of a suave pair of teen-agers named 
Sally Mariner and Sam Ranger. Girl or boy, 
the reader will be reminded that good man- 
ners are simply based on consideration for 
others, and will also find specific rules of 
good form for such occasions as dances, 
teas, theater and dinner parties; for the 
etiquette of introductions, letter-writing, 
travel, and visiting. The pamphlet, also con- 
taining a useful list of additional printed 
material on good manners, is amusingly illus- 
trated in the style of the popular Penny 
and Bill comic strips. Find it at your local 
Girl Scout Shop. 


The Art of Wrapping Gifts. By Dru- 

cELLA Lowrie. Studio Publications, 
Inc., and Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
$2.00. This slender book is literally loaded 
with ideas for original, tasteful, and tantali- 
zing gitt wrappings. Here are diagrams for 
tying many kinds of bows, thoughts on prob- 
lem presents, specific suggestions for dec- 
orating gifts for almost all the special days 
in the year, and a helpful discussion of the 
etiquette of giving and receiving. At this 
season, most readers will probably turn 
first to the generous section on Christmas 
packaging, but this is very much of a year- 
round handbook, complete even to an index 
of college colors for package schemes and 
practical hints for setting up your own 
part-time gift-wrapping business. THE END 
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sion unit that gives you 
the thrill, the fun of 


3 Speed 
Bicycling! 


i 


ee? 


With Triplspeed you can shift gears on your bike just as 


you would in a car. 


Best of all, you don’t even have to buy a new bike to 
know the fun, the thrill of three-speed bicycling—Triplspeed 
can be installed right in the hub of your present New 
Departure Coaster Brake—in just a few minutes time. 

Your dealer, your bicycle repair man, has Triplspeed 
right now! Ask him to show you how easy it is to have the 
best hill climber, the speediest, safest bike in town. 


ANOTHER “NEW DEPARTURE” BY 


New Departire 


1893 DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS BRISTOL, CONN. 





Triplepeed, the 
Brand-new 3-speed-drive 
Conversion Unit. 


Finger-tip Shift, 

Gives You Safe, 

Constant Control 
at all times. 








Personalized Fluorescent Plastic 
_NAME PLATES FOR YOUR SKATES 
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HAVE LOTS OF FUN 


This catalog lists everything 
needed to do handicraft; weav- 
ing. block printing, basketry, 
book-binding and working with 
leather, clay, cork and metal. 
Looms, books and instruction 
aids are listed and illustrated. 
Write today. 








HANDICRAFT 
CATALOG 


| J. L. HAMMETT CO. 284 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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* Ring C RIA Stert. Gold Plated 
Sterl_.$2.50 each $1.40 each 60¢ each 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE -.. 
112C Fulton Street, New York 7, 
Prices subject to 20% Federal Beles Taz 


Send for Free 
Catalogue 















Smart clothes, 
fun week-ends 
go with skiing. 
With easy- 
handling 
Northland 
Skis, you'll 
ski better, 
too. 
FREE! Write for 


famous Northland Ski Man- 
vol. Tips from the experts, 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 
83 NORTHLAND PARK NO. ST. PAUL 9, MINN 





YARN FREE SAMPLES & DIRECTIONS 


All Wool Knitting & Rug Yarns; Patterns & 


Frames. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Lowest 


Prices. Buy Direct— Save Money. 
BARTLETT YARN MILLS, Box G, Harmony, 


COLLEC oe 


gH a ing Birds, jutter- 
other rare cards— 
Plus big ih lustrated vee for 10c. 


INTERNATIONAL CARD CO., Psro,00° chAsaa"** **" 

















VENEER STRIPS OF EXOTIC WOODS 


Lovely assortment. Stamped for identification. 
Directions and strips for four 18”x12” place mats. 
Special Christmas price $1.85 per bundle. 

GOOCH WOOD PRODUCTS CO., West Point, Va. 
LEARN how to decorate 
burnt wood, glorified 
glass, brass, copper craft, 
etc. for profit or gifts. 
Write to Dept. A_ 12-50 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 Van Buren, Chicago 7 
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Above: A group of Girl Scouts in Aberdeen, 
Seuth Dakota, form a human Christmas tree 
and sing carols in which passers-by join 


Right: A Christmas party showing customs, 
songs, and costumes of various lands, is 
Girl Scouts 


given by Mason City, 


F SOMEONE asked you to give the first 
word that popped into your head 
after you heard the word “carol,” 
you would probably say “Christmas.” To 
most people a carol is known only as a 
song that is sung during the Christmas 
season, yet it is really a song of praise 
or devotion for any time of year. In the 
earlier days of music's development, 
carols were used when people came to- 
gether in festivity and song to celebrate 
many occasions, such as the harvest, 
May Day, or the arrival of a new season. 
Through the years these occasions be- 
came fewer and fewer until now, in this 
country, Christmas is the one remain- 
ing time when people come together to 
pour out their hearts in the singing of 
carols and to listen as others sing them. 
Girl Scouts have been marking special 
occasions with songs, and have been 
singing at many of their weekly meet- 
ings, ever since Scouting began. They 
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know what zest they can add to a hike 
with songs, and how much more mean- 
ingful a ceremony can be when one or 
two especially appropriate songs are in- 
cluded. They do not wait for the Christ- 
mas season to have the satisfaction that 
comes from putting a three-part round 
together and having it come out “right,” 
or to enjoy harmonizing on some of their 
favorite songs. Singing for them is always 
in order. 

Girl Scouts know, too, that music is 
at its best when it is shared. That is the 
reason why, besides singing at troop 
meetings, they are holding programs and 
festivals which bring people in their 
neighborhoods and communities together 
to enjoy their music activities with them. 
Across the country there are many 
stories of the ways they are doing this. 
Christmas caroling, always popular, has 
proved a wonderful way of getting peo- 
ple together. 


Atlanta, Georgia, Girl Scouts look for- 
ward each year to their Christmas can- 
dle-lighting ceremonies held in various 
parts of the city. At these ceremonies 
they sing carols and other Christmas 
songs, which tell their parents and friends 
and sister Scouts about the Christmas 
customs in other countries. 

A singing Christmas tree, made up of 
Girl Scouts, has become almost a tradi- 
tion in the Midwestern town of Aber- 
deen, South Dakota. Every evening after 
school, for a week before Christmas, a 
group of Scouts of all ages gather to- 
gether on one particular corner of the 
town’s main street. On that corner bleach- 
ers have been constructed in the shape 
of a large Christmas tree. After donning 
short white, hooded capes, which they 
wear over their warm coats and jackets, 
the girls take their places on the bleach- 
ers, transforming them into a human 
Christmas tree. There they sing the 
familiar carols and hymns for shoppers, 
businessmen, and all the other towns- 
people—young and old—to hear as they 
go by. Whenever familiar carols are 
sung, the passers-by are always invited to 
join in the singing. Men and women, 
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by S. W. Lock 


boys and girls, cluster around this live 
Christmas tree to raise their voices with 
the Girl Scouts. All who gather there 
have the chance to express the joy that 
everyone feels at Christmastime, by add- 
ing their voices to the many and going 
off down the street with a song still in 
their hearts and on their lips. 

The leader of a troop of blind Scouts 
in Jersey City, New Jersey, recently told 
about the caroling her girls did at a 
Home for the Aged. The girls confided to 
their leader afterward that they had 
enjoyed the caroling more than their 
high school prom! 

No matter what time of year it is, 
whenever the Girl Scouts hold a gay and 
colorful International Festival they are 
always sure to bring out many parents 
and other people from the community. 
Those who attend usually have a special 
interest in one of the countries repre- 
sented. Folk songs play a very important 
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part in these festivals. Their mood and 
rhythm as well as their words reveal a great 
deal about the people in the different coun- 
tries from which the songs came. 

No one festival is exactly like another, for 
each community wants to emphasize a spe- 
cial feature or a special theme. One town in 
the Pacific Northwest holds an International 
Song Fest each year. In order to take part 
in it, each troop is asked to learn a folk song, 
a lullaby, and an art song (one written by a 
native composer) from the country they'd 
like to represent. These songs are presented 
by each troop in whatever way it chooses. 
Dramatization, folk dancing, and costuming 
are all used in these programs. In getting 
ready for this song fest, the girls seek the 
help and advice of people in their commu- 
nity who have come from the various coun- 
tries or whose ancestors did. Such a festival 
is always well attended by people of many 
different nationalities and backgrounds, from 
all parts of the city. They are interested in 
seeing how the country of their forefathers 
will be presented, and eager to hear some of 
the old folk tunes that their mothers or 
grandmothers sang them when they were 
children. An International Festival in Engle- 
wood and Tenafly, New Jersey, last year was 
a pageant of an around-the-world tour, each 
troop presenting songs or folk dances from 
the country it represented. By the end of 
the program the audience felt as if they 
knew much more about the people whose 
countries they had “visited.” 


Dia you ever have so much fun singing 
with a group at camp that you hated to 
have camp end, because the other girls 
were fro. G.tierent CommuUiues Or duuer- 
ent troops, and you thought probably you 
would never have a chance to s..ay with them 
again? That happened to a group of junior- 
Ingh girls wheu .hey were in cainp voge.her 
a year ago. So they decided to get to- 
gether occas.oualiy during whe year, since 
they all lived in communuies that were not 
widely separated. Soon after ihey held 
their first “sing together” in ihe fall, some- 
one called on them to appear on a Girl 
Scout program. Ever since ihat time, they 
have been practicing and performing and 
vdding new songs to their repertory. They 
would not exchange that summer in camp 
for anything in the whole world, for it 
b:ought .hem iogeiher; and the love of 
singing keeps them together, even though 
they have to give up other activities on the 
Sa.urdays they practice. They expect io be 
called on to perform as long as they can 
continue to keep “tuned up.” 

Not singing, but an exchange of songs, has 
recently brought a company of German 
Guides closer to a troop of Girl Scouts in 
the United States. It happened ihis way. 
The troop in this country is an International 
Friendship troop from The Bronx, New York 
City, linked to the German company. Since 
the German group had received a number 
of gifts from their sister troop in this coun- 
try, they wanted to send something in re- 
turn. They had been learning new folk songs 
in their meetings and decided their gift 
should be some of their favorite Guide 
songs. They had to copy the songs by hand 
because they did not have any printed song 
and game books. When the copies of the 
songs arrived, they were not just the notes 
and words of the songs, but each one was a 
beautifully illustrated sheet of music, care- 
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fully done by some member of the German 
company. Some of the songs, such as “For 
Music” (“All things shall perish . . .”) 
were already familiar to the United States 
troop, but most of them were not. Now one 
of the troop projects of the American girls 
is to have the songs translated and to learn 


the words and music so that they can sing | 


the same songs as their German friends do, 
though their voices do not meet. 

Whether music is exchanged from country 
to country, town to town, or troop to troop, 
it has meaning for everyone. Whenever you 
hum a tune yourself, sing a song in troop 


meeting, or practice with your school glee | 
club, you are speaking in the universal lan- | 


guage of music. A tune is the same the 
world over—it needs no translation, but like 
any language it takes on more meaning 
and improves with practice and use. 

Perhaps there are new ways you have not 
yet tried by which you and the others in 
your troop can gain practice in this “lan- 
guage,” and have fun at the same time. Or 
perhaps you have forgotten how many ways 
there are to share music with other people in 
your community. Besides the festivals and 
programs which bring people together, there 
must be some elderly people in your neigh- 
borhood or children in hospitals who would 
love to have music brought to them. They 
would enjoy your “caroling” in May just as 
much as in December, and they would have 
the added joy of knowing that the Girl 
Scouts had not forgotten them from one 
Christmas to the next. 

Last summer, during the World Confer- 
ence in Oxford, England, there was a huge 
campfire, at which delegates from each 
‘ountry received friendship scrolls from the 
Guides of the British Empire, presented by 
vrincess Margaret. There were ien ihou- 
sand Guides in the audience that night whe 
r-mained around the campfire to sing, after 


the ceremonies were over. Think of being | 


one of ten thousand girls in a setting like 
that! It may not be possible for your troop 
to join thousands of other Scouts in a simi- 


lar kind of get-together, but it would be | 


possible and fun to have an outdoor camp- 


fire sometime with other Scouts in your | 


town and perhaps from near-by communi- 
ties. Your entire “program” could be just 
singing some old, familiar, Girl Scout songs 
and some new ones. That kind of pleasure 
need not be reserved just for the girls who 
go to camp or to a World Conference. 

ivertiaps you know girls who would like 
to form a Girl Scout trio or sextet that 
could be called on to sing for special occa- 
sions, such as radio programs, annual meet- 
ings of the local council, or Girl Scout rallies 
and reunions. There is no limit to the occa- 
sions when such a group could be used if 
it were organized and ready to perform at 
any time. 

The important thing to remember is that 
good singing does not take a_ specially 
trained group or a certain kind of talent. 
It takes a glad heart that wants to express 
its joy and share that joy with others. 

When the last carol of the 1950 Christ- 
mas season has died away and the books 
are returned to the shelf for another year, 
why not resolve with the other members of 
your troop to keep the tradition of caroling 
alive all year long by marking every occa- 
sion possible with singing, and by adopting 
the slogan, “Begin and end every troop 
meeting with a song”? THE END 
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Photoaraph by Peter Ferman 


A last-minute briefing is received by some of the girls of Troop 459, St. Louis, 
Missouri, before they begin to check and make a map of a new section of the city 
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pt) The celebration of a thirtieth anni- 
versary is an exciting event for any 
Girl Scout group, and when at the same 
time that group receives an award from a 
nationally known organization, you really 
have something to cheer about. That is why 
October, 1950, was such an eventful month 
for the Girl Scouts of Chicago, Illinois. On 
October 13 they celebrated the thirtieth 
anniversary of Girl Scouting in their city, 
and a few days later were cited for “meri- 
torious activity in home-safety education” 
by the National Safety Council at its thirty- 
eighth National Congress. They are very 
proud of this honor, for the award has been 
made to only fourteen other organizations 
in the history of the Council, and no other 
youth group received such an award in 1950. 
The citation was given in recognition of the 
Girl Scout program of home-safety educa- 
tion, as developed and promoted by the 
Program Department of the Chicago Girl 
Scout Council. During one of the sessions of 
the Safety Council ‘Congress in Chicago, 
local Girl Scouts conducted a panel on 
home-safety education which received much 
favorable comment. 

The thirtieth anniversary of Girl Scouting 
in Chicago was celebrated at their sixth 
annual Recognition Tea, at which certifi- 
cates of award and numeral-pin guards were 
presented to forty adult volunteers. More 
than 325 volunteers attended the party as 
guests of Marshall Field and Company. 
Entertainment was provided by the Senior 
Girl Scout chorus and by a group which 
presented a dramatic sketch tracing the 
thirty-year growth of Scouting in the city. 
The skit stressed especially the contributions 
of Girl Scouting to community welfare, and 
the expansion of their recreational and 
camping facilities. In the cast were Brownies, 
Girl Scouts, and adults; their costumes 


SA 


traced also the changes in the Girl Scout 
uniform—from the low-waisted, ankle-length 
outfit and big hat of the 1920's, to the 
latest uniforms designed by Mainbocher. 
Residents ot the Chicago area showed great 
interest in the celebration, and said “Happy 
Birthday!” to their Girl Scouts in a very 
practical manner by making the annual 
cookie sale, which was held during the 
celebration week, the most successful sale 
they had ever had. 


One of the advantages of belonging 

FM to an American Girl Scout troop 
abroad, the members of Lone Troop 7 in 
Berlin, Germany, have discovered, is the 
opportunity for frequent meetings with 
girls of other nationalities. This troop meets 
in a tiny house assigned to them by the 
United States Army, and many of their 


activities are the same as those of Girl 
Scouts in this country. But they also have 
enjoyed particularly two international meet- 
ings which they have held recently. At the 
first meeting there were, in addition to the 
girls from France, Germany, England, and 
the United States, a British Girl Guide 
commissioner and a Guide captain, a 
Frenchman, and a lively, entertaining Hol- 
lander. Get-acquainted games and singing 
proved wonderful icebreakers, and everyone 
had a marvelous time. 

At the second meeting—an overnight held 
at a training school for recreational workers 
—there were British, German, and American 
girls. A treasure hunt, a boat trip, a “Guides” 
Own” and a high tea were some of the 
highlights of this gathering of girls from 
three nations. 

A study of different forms of religion is 
another activity of this troop. So far the 
girls have attended services in a Jewish 
synagogue, a Greek Orthodox church, an 
Episcopalian church, and a Roman Catholic 
service at which one of the troop members 
was confirmed. When their leader wrote us 
of their activities, the girls were in the 
midst of rehearsing the play, “Girl Shout 
Week,” which they planned to put on for 
their PTA. This troop of American girls in 
Germany, whose fathers are working for the 
Army or the State Department, are certainly 
making the most of their opportunities. 

Another group of American girls who have 
found that Girl Scouting in a foreign country 
can be just as interesting as it is in the 
United States is Troop 1 in Linz, Austria. 
These girls are taking advantage of their 
chance to earn such badges as Interpreter, 
and to work on requirements for other 
badges in the International Friendship field. 
They visit exhibits and famous places of 
interest to learn more about the country in 
which they are now living, and have found 
that people are always very kind and help- 
ful. One of their most exciting experiences 
was a visit to the Blue Danube radio net- 
work, when they made a recording in honor 
of Juliette Low’s birthday. The girls think 
that all in all, Scouting in a foreign country 
can be lots of fun. 


The Conservation Pledge has come to 
have a very real meaning for Brownie 
Troop 518, of Wyndmoor, Pennsylvania. 
One of the program fields which they enjoy 
most is Nature, and they began by learning 
how to identify leaves, wild flowers, and 


Photograph by Lawrence-Phillip Studios 


On behalf of the 
Girl Scouts of the 
Chicago, Illinois, 
area, a member of 
Troop 93 accepts 
an Award of Merit 
from the president 
of the National 
Safety Council, as 
the Girl Scout Ex- 
ecutive Director 
smiles her approval 
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birds, and how to feed and take care of birds 
which winter in their locality. In learning 
about wild flowers, they heard of many 
plants that once had been native to Wynd- 
moor, but now have disappeared. This, nat- 
urally, led to an interest in the conserva- 
tion of wild plants and wild life. So their 
leader asked the Wild Flower Preservation 
Society to send her a copy of the play, 
“Save the Wild Flowers,” and the Brownies 
put on an excellent presentation of it. 
Second-grade Brownies were the wild flow- 
ers, and fourth graders were the picnickers. 
Some fifth-grade Girl Scouts became inter- 
ested, aud one took the part of Mother 
Nature, one was the announcer, and still 
another gave “A Wild Flower Pledge.” 
Following the play, a director of a wild- 
flower preserve in the area showed slides of 
flowers which are now growing in the Pre- 
serve, and then everyone joined in giving 
the Conservation Pledge. So great has been 
the enthusiasm for the Nature program that 


the group is planning more advanced work. 
Note. Copies of this play may be secured by writing 
to the Wild Flower Preservation Society, 3740 Oliver 


Street, Washington 15, D. C. 
7) A fine bit of community service—with 

which the girls combined work on the 
Rambler badge—has recently been com- 
pleted by Troop 459 of St. Louis, Missouri. 
In a large area in South St. Louis, hundreds 
of new homes had been built within the past 
year, and many new streets had been cut 
through the section. The Community Chest 
had no idea where these streets were, how 
many houses were on them, nor how many 
people lived in the houses. So Troop 459 
offered to count the houses and the number 
of people in the area, check and list the 
streets, and make an accurate map of the 
whole section. When the map was com- 
pleted, the girls presented a copy of it to 
the Community Chest at a formal ceremony. 
wd) A color guard which included repre- 

sentatives of the Boy Scouts and the 
Sea Scouts was only one of the colorful fea- 
tures of the second annual Court of Awards 
of the Girl Scouts of Rowayton, Connecticut. 
The ceremonies were held out of doors at 
Bayley Beach this summer, on a beautiful 
June Sunday, and the thrilling spectacle 
will long be remembered by everyone who 
saw it. All branches of Girl Scouting were 
represented and had a part to play in the 
affair. By means of a field microphone and 
a public-address system, the mistress of 
ceremonies kept the audience informed of 
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While they learn games and songs together, these British, French, and German Girl 
Guides, and American Girl Scouts in Berlin, Germany, form a circle of friendship 


Headline News in Girl Scouting 


all that was going on, and as the spectators 
left, after “Taps” were sung and the Court 
disbanded, they took away with them a new 
realization of what Girl Scouting stands for. 

Another Court of Awards, held by Troop 
473 of Tonawanda, New York, was planned 
around the theme of international friend- 
ship. The guest speaker was a former Eng- 
lish Girl Guide who told about some of her 
Guiding experiences, and of the difficulties 
under which the Guides had carried on 
during two world wars. The World Flag 
used at this Court of Awards had been made 
by the girls of the troop at a special 
ceremony. As each symbol was sewn into 
place on the flag, a reader told of the 
special significance of the — trefoil, 
the stars, the vein, and the flamelike base. 
The troop is very proud of its beautiful 
World Flag. 


As they celebrate 
their city’s  thir- 
tieth anniversary 
in Girl Scouting, 
the Executive Di- 
rector for Chicago, 
Illinois, and girls 
from four troops 
in the area all make 
a wish as they blow 
out the candles on 
their birthday cake 


Hospital Aide work is a serious busi- 

ness, as the girls of Troop 13, in 
Ashtabula. Ohio, were well aware. So when 
they decided to undertake such a service 
project during the summer, they began their 
training way back last winter. Their leaders 
were registered nurses, and the girls received 
a thorough grounding in the fundamentals 
of the work they were planning to do. So in 
June, when they reported at the General 
Hospital for a four-weeks period of duty, 
they were well qualified for the job. In trim 
green-and-white striped seersucker uniforms 
which they had designed themselves, and 
white aprons, they assisted in preparing 
food trays under the supervision of the 
dietitian; arranged flowers; acted as guides 
for visitors; made beds, ran errands, and 
made themselves useful in many ways. The 
girls worked in pairs on three-hour shifts, 
six going on duty each day. The ease with 
which they fitted into the hospital routine, 
and carried out their assigned jobs showed 
how hard they had worked to prepare for 
this excellent community-service project. 

THE END 


YOU ARE NEWS! 


“All Over the Map” is strictly a department 
for headline news about Girl Scouts every- 
where: what they are doing and how they 
are doing it. Other Girl Scouts—and Girl 
Guides, too—are just as interested in read- 
ing about your activities as you are in 
knowing what they are doing. So do let us 
have news of your community services, your 
fun, your special or pet projects. Send us 
photographs, too—glossy prints, large and 
clear enough to reproduce well in the mag- 
azine, showing Girl Scouts engaged in some 
activity. Remember, this department is for 
you, and by you, and of you! 
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Abbie of the Lonely 
Lighthouse 


(Continued from page 21) 


innocent blue. He feared that the lull might 
be of short duration, and knew that if he 
were to obtain those essential supplies, he 
must lose no time in setting out for Cree- 
haven, the nearest village on the mainland. 

Quickly the little boat was launched by 
the icy Rock and its sail raised to catch 
the slight winter breeze. On the shore the 
little family huddled in a close group, as 
if seeking warmth and courage by physical 
contact. Mrs. Burgess and Abbie were fully 
aware of the danger Samuel Burgess was 
facing, and the danger for those left behind 
on The Rock, if he did not make the trip 
to shore and back successfully. Even the 
children were solemn. The winter air chilled 
them, and all but Abbie went indoors. She 
stood watching the boat sail away. 

Abruptly, with no warning, a gale swooped 
down on The Rock, bringing with it a 
blinding curtain of snow. In an instant the 
sea became a tumult of threatening waves. 
The little boat disappeared from sight and 
Abbie sought shelter in the house. 

The storm increased in violence and, 
for the first time in her life, Abbie saw 
the water rising higher and higher, until the 
crests licked their way across the summit of 
The Rock. They washed past the chicken 
house. Abbie, fearful for the hens, dashed 
into the storm. The frightened fowls were 
huddled in one corner, and Abbie quickly 
gathered them up and put them in a large 
basket. Then she struggled back to the house 
with towering waves reaching toward her 
and wind tearing at her. She had just closed 
the stout door behind her when a monstrous 
wave reared up and up, then crashed down 
upon The Rock. As the wave receded, the 
little family saw that it had carried away the 
chicken house and every other man-made 
structure on the island, save only the house 
and the lighthouse. 

That great wave marked the height of 
the storm, but it continued with extraordi- 
nary violence. So little light came through 
the clouds, that only the clock indicated the 
time for setting the lamp in the lighthouse 
aglow. Abbie, with a prayer in her heart 
that her father still survived, undertook 
alone the duties of the lighthouse. With 
care she pulled aside the canvas cover from 
the lamp, and soon the glow from Matinicus 
Rock lighthouse fingered its way through 
the gloom and across the wildly tossing sea. 

One stormy day followed another. Food 
that had been so desperately short on that 
frightful January day was now practically 
gone. There was nothing left to eat except 
a little corn meal and those hens which 
Abbie had so bravely saved. The hens and 
their eggs kept the marooned family alive. 

Each day, Abbie carefully did the many 
duties required to keep the lighthouse run- 
ning perfectly. Each evening she set the 
lamp aflame to guide sailors at sea. 

For twenty-one days the storm continued. 
Then came a day in mid-February when the 
sun once more shone on a placid ocean. The 
Burgess family saw a boat in the distance. It 
was the lighthouse tender. And as it drew 
near, Samuel Burgess waved to them. The 
question that had tormented the stormbound 
family for three long weeks was answered. 
Samuel Burgess was safe. 

Soon the little family gathered around a 
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laden table, and they gave thanks, quite as 
much for being united once more as for 
the food before them. 

Then Mr. Burgess gently took Abbie’s 
little work-worn hand in his, and he told 
how the wind swept down upon him so 
suddenly that he scarcely had time to lower 
the sail before it struck. His boat nearly 
swamped, and his fingers stiffened and his 
clothes froze like armor around him. It was 
only the thought of his family, alone on 
The Rock, that drove him on. Finally he 
reached Creehaven and was lifted from the 
boat to which he was frozen. 

Fear for his family haunted him, but each 
night Abbie’s light, burning clear and true, 
brought him knowledge that his family still 
survived despite storm and hunger. 


Nearty a hundred years have 
passed since Abbie tended the light on 
Matinicus Rock. Today the island is still 
a haven for sea birds. Three Coast Guard 
men now tend the lighthouse in which 
electricity has replaced the oil lamp of old. 
But the fog still hides the treacherous reefs, 
and the waves still hurl themselves upon 
Matinicus Rock. Even today, in spite of 
telephones and radios, in spite of those 
stanch Coast Guard vessels that now bring 
supplies, hunger sometimes threatens when 
storms last for long periods. And sometimes 
when the wind screams, and waves creep 
higher and higher, the men listen and re- 
member that storm of long ago. Perhaps 
they look up at their electric light, burning 
in the old stone tower, and wonder at the 
courage gf the girl who tended an oil light 
alone, through one of the worst storms in 
history, and sent forth an unfaltering beam 
across the sea. THE END 





Stairway to the Sky 
(Continued from page 19) 
what happened to you, I might hand you 
a crutch for each arm. But it just happens 
that I do care.” He paused an instant, then 
added, “You can write. I want to see you 
get busy and do it.” 

John did not plan to sell books all his 
life. He had told Christine his dream of 
going into publishing, of being an editor. 
He would make a good one. 


Vacationtime came at last and she 
was at home. She had the long talks with 
her mother that she had hoped to have. 
“Hugo thinks just being Mrs. Hugo Kins- 
mer is enough. He keeps repeating that all 
the time,” she told her mother. 

“Well, it is enough for many women. 
That’s what I chose. You'd find plenty to do. 
But you have to want it that way, not be 
pushed into it. It’s your problem, Chris, not 
Cousin Retta’s, or Hugo’s, or mine.” 

Every day brought a letter from Hugo. 
Once he wrote, “I'm counting the days, and 
hoping you'll come back all mine. Leave 
that writing bug up there on your Hump- 
back Mountain.” She said to herself, “He 
never gives up. He never will.” 

She had one letter from John. “The sho 
misses you, helper,” he wrote. “If we didn't 
know, the shop and I, that you have other 
commitments, we would be tempted to ask 
you to celebrate when you're back with us.” 

So John knew about Hugo. Cousin Retta 
must have seen to that. 

They did celebrate, however, in a mild 
way, the night of her first day back in the 





shop. It was a scheduled writing night, but 
she had broken the schedule for Hugo, so 
why not once just because she, herself, 
wanted to? They had dinner in a quiet little 
restaurant John liked. They talked about 
books, as always, and John asked if the 
Humpback story had come back again. It had 
not. Then while they lingered over their cof- 
fee, the conversation turned to Cousin Retta. 

“My mother remembers,” he said, “when 
Henrietta Graham was a top concert artist 
who had New York at her feet. Have you 
ever talked over those times with her?” 

Christine said no, as she had that other 
time he had asked her this. “It wouldn't be 
any use to try. She’s so bitter. She wouldn't 
talk to me about her early life.” 

To all att questions Christine had only, 
“I don’t know” to answer. The least vestige 
of a frown appeared on his face. 

“You live right with a story like that and 
don’t see it! And you want to be a writer! 
You're stubbing your toes on a whale of a 
story right on your own doorstep. Pick it 
up. Any publisher would grab at it.” 

Before Christine could answer, their check 
came, and they rose to go. But John had not 
quite finished. “I've always thought you 
might do more to help Miss Graham, if you 
don’t mind my saying so.” 

“I don’t mind. But you don’t understand. 
She had the pattern of her present life all 
set before I ever saw her. I can’t change it.” 

“She manages you; why don’t you try 
managing her?” 

Christine gasped. “You don’t know Cousin 
Rett!” 

“Well, I don’t mean to have you send her 
an announcement card saying: “Tomorrow 
at six a. M. I shall take charge of your life.’ 
I don’t know what I do mean, exactly. But 
you might think about it.” 


Wuen Miss Hardwicke’s letter 
came saying she would use “Humpback,” 
Christine was filled with joyful excitement. 

Hugo said, “Fine!” with no enthusiasm. 

Cousin Felix congratulated Christine 
heartily. “You're on your way, Chris.” 

Cousin Retta asked to have the letter read 
to her and, after that, it was plain that she 
had a different attitude toward Christine’s 
writing. Christine promised herself that she 
would work as she never had before. John 
would be proud of her. He had been won- 
derful. She hoped fervently that someday 
his big chance would come. 

Someday! The very next day John was 
asked to join the editorial staff of Brown, 
Shippen and Green, the one publishing 
house in all New York he would have 
chosen. What would happen to the shop? 
And to Christine’s job? 

The day was an unhappy one, though she 
hated herself for thinking of anything but 
what a fine chance it was for John. She 
tried to be completely stoical about her own 
distress. I don’t have to act like a baby, she 
thought fiercely, even if I am losing a job I 
love. And from somewhere there floated into 
her mind something Hugo had said once. 

“So now you call your boss John. And you 
love your job!” Implying that it was John 
and not the job! She flushed with annoyance 
at the remembrance and was glad that John 
had no idea of what Hugo had thought. 

John was away from the shop most of the 
day. When he returned at closing time he 
said, “This is a writing night, isn’t it? Could 
you skip it for once? We have to talk.” 


And Christine answered with a weak 
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smile, “Yes, we do, don’t we?” Then she ad- 
monished herself, “Snap out of it. This is 
John’s day. Never bre | about you.” 

They went to the same obscure restaurant 
where they had had their one and only date. 
The same smiling, deferential waiter bustled 

about—everything the same, yet so different. 
She sat up straight and asked brightly, 
“When do you go, John? And what—” 

“Becomes of the shop? Well, they want 
me right away. They've sent Shippen’s as- 
sistant to the West Coast. But I told them 
I'd have to have a week to brief you about 
running the shop without me.” 

That was a future for the shop she had 
not even considered. But John was sure she 
could do it. “We'll get someone to do the 
routine things for you the way you've been 
doing for me. I'll come in evenings and week 
ends to plan the buying and do the accounts. 
We'll still be working together. Will you 
do that, helper?” 

They found a young student from Poly- 
technic who had night “classes and needed a 
day job. By Saturday night everything was 
arranged, and not till then did Chris men- 
tion the matter at home. It was at Sunday 
dinner that she said, “John’s going to be an 
editor at Brown, Shippen and Green's. He's 
starting tomorrow.” 

Cousin Retta caught her up instantly. 

“What did I tell you? Pouf! There goes your 
job. Didn't I always say it had no future?” 

Hugo said, “Guess that’s right, Chris. But 
it doesn’t matter much. One more raise for 
me and you can take on your lifework. Ac- 
cording to plan,” he finished, a bit grandly. 

But Cousin Felix put in mildly, “Christie 
hasn’t said her job’s gone. It could mean 
promotion, instead of being fired. How 
about it, Christie?” 

“Yes, I'm to run the shop,” she said with 
studied carelessness. They needn't be so 
sure she was through. And in spite of Cousin 
Retta’s astonished “What?” and Hugo's 
searching look, she went on without a pause. 

“More money, an assistant, a good, estab- 
lished customer list, and still time to write.’ 

“But, Chris,” Hugo began. A look from 
Cousin Retta stopped him. 

“Probably you should have your chance 
to write, Christine,” she said. “I didn’t think 
you'd ever sell anything, but you have.” 

The new arrangement worked well. David, 
the new assistant, was eager and willing, 
taking to the business at once. John came in 
every day in the late afternoon. Christine 


was not continuing with the extension course 
that fall, but a few of the girls she had 
met there in the spring were forming a 
group to meet, talk shop, study together, 
and read one another's work. Their spokes- 
man, Priscilla Caldwell, asked Christine if 
she'd like to join. 

Remembering the “mutual admiration so- 
ciety” writing club, Christine was cautious, 
but she agreed to try it. She even sug- 
gested that they meet at the shop. 

Christine was seeing less and less of the 
cousins. She came in at the last minute be- 
fore dinner. Hugo still had his three nights, 
but she noticed he was receiving fewer din- 
ner invitations for the writing nights. There 
was so often a deadline to meet for the 
Thursday night group. She certainly wasn’t 
being much company for Cousin Retta. 

One night she came up from dinner deter- 
mined to spend the evening in the living 
room if she did no writing at all. The cousins 
seemed glad to have her with them. Cousin 
Retta laid down her book. But when Chris- 
tine tried to get her to talk about her early 
life, she said there was nothing to tell. 
“Concerts, concerts, concerts. I sat at the 
piano, played; people clapped their hands, 
I went off. That's all.” 

“Rett, you're being contrary,” admonished 
Cousin Felix. “You had a wonderful career, 
and a wonderful life. You could tell Christie 
enough stories to keep her writing for years. 
Stop being a bad girl.” 

Cousin Retta laughed. 
think I am, Brother Fix? So that’s it, Chris- 
tine. You want to write one of those ‘as 
told to’ books, not worth the paper they're 
written on.” 

“No,” said Christine. “I couldn’t do that. 
But you could. Nobody knows all of your 
story but you. Nobody but you could know 
what you would want to tell, or not. Why 
don’t you write your own life, Cousin Retta? 
Wheel out that dictaphone Cousin Felix 
got you for your letters and talk it all into 
that. Bet you'd have a wonderful time.” 

This is it! Christine thought exultantly. 
Why didn’t I think of it before? She could 
do it, I know she could. And if she does, I 
shall have thought of something better than 
“being company for her,” better than For- 
tissimo, something that might change all 
the rest of her life. Oh, she'd be glad then 
that I came to Brooklyn. I'd be glad, and 
Mother would be, too. 

(To be continued ) 


“How old do you 








Your Own Recipe Exchange 


(Continued from page 12) 


MARSHMALLOW NUT SQUARES 

This recipe was given to Martha’s mother, 
years ago, by a friend who was noted for 
her delicious homemade candies. 
2 cups sugar 2 cups graham-cracker 
8 tablespoons cocoa crumbs 
1 cup whole milk cup nut meats 
1 tablespoon butter 1 teaspoon vanilla 
24 marshmallows 

Mix sugar, cocoa, milk. Place over fire 
and stir constantly until sugar is dissolved. 
Continue cooking over low fire until soft- 
ball stage is reached (235°F.). Remove 
from fire and add butter and marshmallows. 
Do not stir. Let stand 25 minutes, then add 
cracker crumbs, nuts, and vanilla. Stir 
quickly until well mixed. Pour into buttered 
pan and press down firmly. Cool and cut 
into squares. 


—_ 


Sent by 
Marrtua RIcHEy, Ohio 
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SEA-FOAM NUT FUDGE 
A wire whisk is better than a rotary egg 
beater for combining egg whites and syrup, 
as turning the egg beater becomes difficult 
after candy starts to thicken. 


2% cups sugar 

v2 cup light corn syrup 
Ya cup water 

2 egg whites 


1 teaspoon lemon, van- 
illa, or almond extract 

1 cup chopped nut 
meats 


Combine sugar, syrup, and water in heavy 
saucepan. Cook over low heat, stirring con- 
stantly until sugar is dissolved. Continue 
cooking without stirring to soft-ball stage 
(235°F.). Beat egg whites until stiff. Pour 


half the hot syrup over them, in a thin’ 


stream, beating constantly. Cook remaining 
syrup until a small quantity dropped in cold 
water becomes brittle (275-280°F.). Pour 
over first mixture and continue beating until 
candy is nearly stiff. Add nuts and flavoring. 
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* means sheets with 





stamps attached which are made u 
ers. The only obligation eo the part of the recipient of 

“‘Approvals"’ is that the stamps must be returned promptly 
and in good condition, or pa aid for. 


e price of cach stamp is on the sheet and the collector 
should detach those which he wishes to buy, then return 
the sheet with the remaining stamps in as good order as 


when received enclosing with it the price of the stamps 
he has detached and. most important. his name, street 
actuses, city, postal zone number, State, and the invoice 
number 
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March Recipe Exchange 


Subject: HOT VEGETABLES 
Date Due: DECEMBER 20 


® The AMERICAN Girt Magazine is offering 
you an opportunity to have your very own 
cooking department in which your recipes 
will be published. Entries for the Mareh 
issue must reach us by December 20. 

® Each month we'll announce in the maga- 
zine the kind of cookery to be featured 
in the “Recipe Exchange.” Your recipe MUST 
be one that you have used successfully. 
© JUDITH MILLER, our Cooking Editor, will 
test and judge the contributions, and choose 
the recipes which will appear in the maga- 
zine. For every entry that is printed, The 
AMERICAN Girt will pay $1.00. 

FOLLOW THESE RULES CAREFULLY! 


1. Recipes must be typewritten or neatly 
printed in ink, on one side of the paper 
only. 
2. In the upper right-hand corner of the 
page, give your name, address, age, and 
the source of your recipe. 
3. List ingredients in the order of use in 
the recipe, and give level measurements. If 
any special techniques are involved, de- 
scribe them fully. 
4. All recipes submitted become the prop- 
erty of The AmeriCAN Girt Magazine and 
cannot be acknowledged or returned. If 
your recipe is published in the magazine, 
you will receive a check for $1.00. Decisions 
of the judge are final. 
5. Address all entries to Judith Miller, 
American Girl Magazine, 30 West 48th 
Street, New York 19, New York. 

* 

















by LAWRENCE N. GALTON 


Yearn to Uke?: Even it you don’t know one chord from an- 
other, you'll be able to play a ukelele which is equipped with a 


simple attachment that fits any standard instrument. There are — 


six , each representing a basic musical chord, on the gadget, — 
sa site olay sinaiy by ing the buttons—there is no compli- — 
cated fingering to worry about. attachment, with an instruction — 


and song book, costs a little over a dollar. Or you can get a 
ukelele equipped with it, plus the book, for less than six 


Emboss at Heme: An embossed signature or message gives 
to 


Christmas and other greeting cards, and with an in- 


expensive kit now on the market it is easy to do your own emboss- 
ing. Each kit will do about 750 signatures, and includes ink, a 
writing pen, and a supply of gold and silver powders. You just 
sign name or write your message with the pen and ink pro- 
ed. <clgiis <n sabk-ck tha rowdans. taal Wa dey. 





Spray That Spot: It you've ever tried to remove a spot, only 
eftorts have resulted in a ring which looks worse § 


to find that your 


Heed in Your Purse: This is diltcrent trom other rainy-day 


hoods, because it is fashioned so that when you are through using © 


it, the hood retolds, almost ot its own accord, into exactly the right 
size to slip back, with no pulling or tugging, into its neat, purse- 
size container. The plastic hood will protect hair or hat, and also 
can double as a shower cap. Inexpensive, it would make a nice 
prize, or a Christmas-stocking gift. 


than the original stain, you probably will want to try a new spray 
cleanser which comes in an aerosol can. It may be used to remove 
any kind of oil or grease stain, as well as tar, adhesive, and ; 
Just spray the soiled place, rub it quickly with a cloth, and 


presto! no spot, no ring. 


CS 
— 





Two-in-One Toothbrush: With a compartment which holds 
a good supply of toothpaste, this brush is especially convenient 
for use at school, on camping trips, and when traveling. An bo 
twist squeezes the right amount of paste upon the bristles, 

no waste. A sanitary, aerated cap protects the brush itself, and 
replaceable heads can be purchased when the original brush wears 
out. The gadget comes in several different colors, is inexpensive, 
and is still another idea for that Christmas stocking. 


Magic Peeler: The messy job of peeling citrus fruits becomes 
fun with this peeler. In about half a minute you can remove the 
skin and rind from.an orange without tearing the skin, breakin 
the fleshy part ot the fruit, or losing a drop of juice. When finished, 
you have fruit which can be divided into attractive, appetizing 
sections, and two citrus-rind bowls from which you can serve a 
fruit salad or a fruit dessert. Keep this in mind when making up 
your Christmas list! 


Yarn-Winder: If there's a knitter in the family, this winder 
will be the answer to a prayer. It is equipped with a small, light 
crank which will wind 240 feet of yarn smoothly and evenly off a 
revolving skein-holder in 2 minutes. Adjustable pegs accommodate 
a skein of any size or weight, including crochet cotton. 





Leok, No Hands! Here is a mixing bow! which allows the user 
to pour and stir at the same time. The bowl has a double suction- 
cup base, and when you press the bowl firmly into the base it 
stays put, even when tilted, and cannot slip or tip. Bowl and base 
can be released instantly by pressing a small valve knob in the 
base. P.S. This might be a solution to the problem of what to give 
Mother. 





if you are interested in any of the products described in this column—send a 

self-addressed envelope to “It’s New!” Editor, The American Girl, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y., for where-to-buy or price information. No 
inquiries can be answered unless you enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 








Turn into buttered tin, and when cool, cut 
into squares. 
Sent by 
Jessie Hoppie, North Platte, Nebraska 


TUTTI-FRUTTI SLICES 


This is truly a health candy, perfect for 
lunch-box treats as well as holiday feasts. If 
you prefer, shape the candy into tiny balls, 
and roll each in confectioners’ sugar. 

1 cup seedless raisins Y% cup candied orange 

1 cup pitted dates peel 

1 cup figs 1 cup cornflakes 

Ye cup nut meats 1 tablespoon lemon 
jyice 

Wash and dry fruits; put through food 
chopper with nuts, orange peel, and corn- 
flakes. Add lemon juice and knead well. 
Shape into rolls 1% inches thick. Chill. Cut 
in 4 inch slices. Makes about 48 slices. 

Sent by ANN Gray, Lawrence, Kansas 


APLETS 


If there are aunts and grandmothers on 
your Christmas list, we know they'd love 
these dainty jellied candies. Fine for small 
tots, too. And you'll like them yourself! 


2 cups finely pared 
apples 

Ya cup water 

2 cups sugar 

2 tablespoons gelatin 
soaked in 42 cup cold 
water 


1 cup finely chopped 
nut meats 

1/8 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon lemon 
juice 

Powdered sugar 


Cook pared, sliced apples in water until 
tender. Put through sieve, then add sugar. 
Cook together until thick, or for about 25 
minutes. Add gelatin and cool slightly. Add 
nuts, salt, and lemon juice and stir well. 
Pour into a flat, buttered pan. Chill. Cut into 
small squares or oblongs, and ;oll in pow- 
dered sugar. 

Sent by 
Dorotuy Pickens, New Castle, Indiana 


PEPPERMINT CANDY CANES 


The very spirit of Christmas! Fun to 
make, with one friend or with the gang. A 
wonderful kind of homemade candy to give 
children in hospitals, and to use for deco- 
rating your own stockings and tree. 

2 cups sugar 

Y% cup light corn syrup 

Ya cup water 

Y% teaspoon cream of 
tartor 


% teaspoon peppermint 
extract 

% to 1 teaspoon red 
food coloring 


Combine sugar, corn syrup, water, and 
cream of tartar in saucepan. Place over low 
heat and stir until sugar dissolves. Cook, 
without stirring, until a small quantity 
dropped in cold water forms a very hard 
ball (265°F.). Remove from heat; add pep- 
permint extract. Pour half of mixture on 
greased platter. Add red coloring to second 
half and pour it onto another greased plat- 
ter. When cool enough to handle, pull each 


| mixture separately with hands dusted well 


| 





with confectioners’ sugar. Form into ropes 
and twist red part around white. Cut in 8- 
inch lengths and shape into candy canes. 
Makes a dozen canes or more, depending 
on size. 
Sent by 
Janice Couuise, Witloughby, Ohio 


THE END 


NOTE: Please turn to page 47 for next 
month’s Recipe Exchange Announcement. 
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A. Lovely World Emblem bracelet is the very spirit of Yule- 
tide. Smart looking snake chain with disc in blue enamel on 
ee SN: TE, CUR iink svn cccccasdondicnveswasecion 60¢* 


B. Trefoil charm to add to all the others on a bracelet. Can 
be worn on neck chain also. Gold plate. No. 12-142a....30¢* 
C. The secret's on the trefoil dangle. It says “Be Prepared" 
in fifteen languages. 24K gold plate. No. 12-136a........ 60¢* 


D. Glowing simulated emerald in a smart. collegiate setting. 
Sterling silver ring with trefoils and the letters G and S on 


each side. Full and half sizes, 4 to 9. No. 12-162a...... $2.40* 
E. Sweet and lovely book locket holds two loved pictures. 
Embossed with trefoil. Pink gold plate. No. 12-144a...... $1.00* 


F. Jewel-like barrette is a pert and gay spot on the hair. 
Strong clasp keeps it in place. State color of plastic—ruby, 
Ses Or OI, DER. CIR knoe edecncccvsccaciees 10¢ 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 





G. Beautiful from every angle! Band bracelet is delicately orna- 
mented with trefoils and gleamingly lacquered. 14K yellow gold 
Se EE deren sunnécdkdeaneanxoniesaatenen $1.00* 


H. Matchmate barrette has a pretty way with the hair. Strong 




















clasp holds firmly. No. 12-1020. ........cccccccccsccccccs 30¢ 
*Tax included 
Girl Scouts, U.S.A. Nat'l Equip. Serv. . 
155 East 44th St.. New York i” P 12-100a 
1307 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3 ——12-142a 
245 Mission St., San Francisco 5 12-1360 
| wish to order the jewelry checked at the right. Here rs 
is my check [] M. O. (£ for ——!2-162a 
12-3204 
Nome. (State color) 
mies 12-1444 
es —_—_12-10la 
City. Zone Stote —_—12-102a 
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TOP SECRET 


He: What grade did you get on your 
final exam? 

Sue: I believe that grades are very 
personal, and should not be revealed to 
anyone under any circumstances. 

He: Too bad! I failed, too. 

Sent by FERN CONNER, Webb City, Missouri 


ROVER BOY 


In a little mining town in the West, 
there was an old man who had lived in 
the same house for fifty years. One day he 
surprised all of his neighbors by moving 
to the house next door. Reporters were 
sent to see why he had moved. When 
they asked him, he replied, “I guess it’s 
the gypsy in me.” 

Sent by BARBARA SKILLEN, Paterson, New Jersey 


DISCORD 


Moruer: Jane’s playing again. She said 
she was going to arrange a little piece 
for her piano. 

Dap: I wish she’d arrange a little peace 
for her parents. 

Sent by JUNE YATES, San Marino, California 


WHAT PRICE LARNIN’? 


Foreman: Yes, I’ll give you a 
job sweeping and keeping the 
place clean. 

Jos Appiicant: But ['m a 
college graduate! 

Foreman: Oh! Well, then, 
you'd better start on something 
simpler. 


Sent by JANICE POSEY, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


OBVIOUSLY 
Mary: What’s a bull called 


when it’s sleeping? 
John: I give up. What? 
Mary: A bulldozer. 


Sent by BARBARA HERSCH, 
Chesapeake City, Maryland 


SHADES OF SULPHUR 


First StupeENnt (in a chemi- 
eal lab): What's that strange 
odor? 

Seconp Stupent: Fresh air. 
Somebody opened the window. 


Sent by AUDREY NETTLETON, Milford, 
Connecticut 
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UP, FIDO! 


Nurse: Good morning, I’m your new 
nurse. 

Littte Boy: A trained nurse? 

Nurse: Yes, of course. 

Littte Boy: Then let’s see you do 
some tricks. 

Sent by DEANNA SEIP, Rochester, New York 


WOMAN OVERBOARD! 


A lady passenger was taken on a tour 
of inspection by the ship’s captain dur- 
ing an Atlantic crossing. Finally she was 
escorted into a large compartment in 
which were stored several boxes of sky- 
rockets. 

“What are these for?” she asked. 

“They’re to send up in case the ship is 
ever in distress,” explained the captain. 

“Well,” remarked the woman, “I must 
say I don’t think that’s any time for a 
celebration!” 

Sent by RITA JUDGE, Lockport, New York 


The American Girl will pay $1.00 for every joke 
printed on this page. Send your best jokes to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, 
New York. Be sure to include your name, address, 
and age, and write in ink or on the typewriter. 


———— 


“Ruthie, have you been sweep- 


ing under the rug again?:” 








STOP—LOOK—AND CHEER! 


Have you sent an entry yet for your own 

“Centributors’ Page”? There's terrific 
interest in this new feature of the magazine. 
Hundreds of entries are flooding in, from 
all over the country. Do keep sending them 
each month—but be sure to follow the rules 
exactly, if you want your entry considered 
for publication. 

Entries for the April, 1951, issue may be 
sent in now; they must be muasied on oj 
before January 1. Readers under eight. 
een years of age may send emrues. Uiny 
material never before published will be 
considered. 


SHORT STORIES 
Any subject with appeal to teen-agers. Not 
over 800 words. 
POEMS 


Any subject—two to twenty-five lines. 
NONFICTION 


Subject for April, 1951—My Family. Almost 
any type of nonfiction—description, bio- 
graphical or human interest sketch, episode 
from real life. Not over 400 words. 


DRAWINGS 

Any subject, Black and white only, on stiff 
drawing paper or poster board; may be done 
in pencil, black writing ink, India ink, 
charcoal, tempera, or wash. Not smalier 
than 5” x 7”. WARNING: Wrap carefully 
for mailing. Drawings that are. smudged, 
creased, or otherwise damaged will not be 
considered. 


RULES 


1. Entries for the April, 1951, issue must be 
mailed on or before January 1, 1951. 

Eutries will be considered only tor the one 
is-ue of the magazine for which they are 
submitted, 


2. On the upper half of the first page of all 
manuscripts—or on a sileet attached to draw- 
ings—tuere must be writien: 

‘The name, address, and age of sender. 

Her troup number i sue is a Girl Scout. 

The number ot worus in tue piece submitted 
(for stories and nonfiction). 

The following endorsement, signed by par- 
ent, teacher, or guardian: 

“I have seen this contribution and am con- 
vinced that it is the original idea and work vj 
the sender.” 


3. Manuscripts must be typewritten or neatly 
written in ink, on one side of the paper outy. 


4. Age of the contributors will be considered 
in judging, and the decision of the judges 1; 
final. A contributor may send only one entry a 
month—not one of each kind, but only one. 


5. All manuscripts and drawings submitted 
become the property of The American Girl 
magazine and cannot be acknowledged or re- 
turned, The American Girl reserves the rigut 
to cut and edit manuscripts as seems neces- 
sary. 


AWARDS 

Awards will be made for all material pub- 
lished: for contributions that, in the opinioa 
of the judges, merit top award, $10 will be 
given; for all others published, an award of 
$5 will be given. 

Each month we will also publish a list of 
those contributors whose work is wortay of 
Honorable Mention. No cash award will be 
made for these Honorable Mentions. 

Send entries to: 

Contributors’ Page Editor 
The American Girl Magazine 
30 West 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 





heme FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 
~) Hair tends to be dry, oily or normal. There isa Breck Shampoo 
for each one of these three hair conditions. Breck pH8 Lather 
“ < Oil Shampoo is for dry hair. Breck Lacene Shampoo is for 
ll be oily hair. Breck Regular Shampoo is for normal hair. All three 
Breck Shampoos leave your hair clean, fragrant and lustrous. 
The Three Breck Shampoos are available at Beauty Shops and wherever cosmetics are sold. 
N. Y. 


JOHN H BRECK INC ° MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS ° SPRINGFIELD 3 ° MASSACHUSETTS 
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